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HEART THRILLS 


OF HISTORY 


COLUMBUS the great navigator, on the morning of Friday, the 12th of October, in the year 1492, first 


9 set foot upon the shore of the New World. He was richly clad and bore himself with an 

exalted manner as befitting one about to participate in a holy ceremony. He bore the royal banner of Spain and 

was accompanied by the members of the crews of his little fleet of three tiny vessels. When they all had “given thanks to 
God, kneeling upon the shore, and kissed the ground with tears of joy, for the great mercy received,” the Admiral named 
the island San Salvador, and took solemn possession of it for the King and Queen of Spain. His real heart thrill had 
come when at two o'clock m the morning the look-out on the ‘Santa Maria” had electrified the fleet by his cry of “Land!” 





Send Your Heart Thrill 
to the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Heart Thrills mark the ‘‘high spots” of 
human experience—those times when we 
stand, as it were, upon Olympus in company 
with the gods. Great moments come in the 
lives of every human being. Everyone expe- 
riences a real ‘‘Heart Thrill” at times. . . 


Not all of us can be great artists or noted 
authors, famous explorers or renowned sci- 
entists, great generals or beloved movie 
stars—but to each and every one of us there 
comes at least one supreme moment, some 
sight or sound or emotional experience, the 
realization of a cherished dream, the attain- 
ment of some ambition—something that lifts 
us for the time being up from the usual level of 
existence till our heads are among the stars 
and our souls vibrate to a ‘‘Heart Thrill,” the 
memory of which will linger in our recollec- 
tion till the end of Time... . 


We want YOU to tell the readers of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE about YOUR ‘‘Heart 
Thrill.”” We’re going to hold a regular human 
experience meeting in the pages of the NA- 
TIONAL, and we want YOU to brighten the 
corner where you are with YOUR experience. 
Make it brief in the telling—three hundred 
words or less and mail it to the ‘‘Heart 
Thrills” editor of the NATIONAL. 











ANTE the greatest of all poets in a nation of great poets, from whose brain sprang fully grown the Italian 
D » language in all its purity and sweetness, with all its aptitude for expressing the tenderness of love 

and the violence of passion, was so overcome at first sight of Beatrice that, in ‘his own words, “At that moment, 
I saw most truly that the spirit of life which hath its dwelling in the secretest chamber of the heart began to tremble so 
violently that the least pulses of my body shook therewith.” And, though he actually saw the object of his adoration 
but a few times, her mortal love guided him for thirteen years, and ker immorta! spirit purified his later life and 
revealed to him the mysteries of Paradise. 
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ITTING back in the old swivel chair, the 

editor day after day wonders what you are 
thinking about and what you want for the next 
issue Of the magazine—just as mother plans for 
the next meal. 

If you do not get ‘what you want, it is half 
your fault. The NATIONAL is one magazine 
that keeps in close touch with its readers. We 
have an idea incubator that is working overtime 
during these autumn months. 


* * * 


Speaking of movies, we are moving these days. 

That is to say ‘‘Heart Throbs,” ‘“‘Heart Songs,’’ 

-“Little. Helps’? and the Harding books are in the 
lead. Whenever there is a demand for “Little 
Helps,’’ we know that it is wedding time. When 
the ‘Heart Songs”’ orders come in, we know they 
are getting ready to gather round the piano for 
agood song at the home. When “‘Heart Throbs’”’ 
orders appear, it means that mother is finding 
something that awakens tender memories of her 

* younger days, and daughters and children are 
wondering what is worth while in literature. 

When there is a demand for “The Poet’s 
Lincoln’”” we know that February 12th is ap- 
proaching, and all the time, every day, the de- 
mand for the Harding book increases, because 
the young people of today, especially the women, 
seem to insist upon knowing something about 
their President. 

Heretofore Presidents have never been known 
until they have retired from office, but the 
women voters insist upon knowing something 
about their chief executive. 


* * * 


Who can look upon the cover of the October 
issue without a thrill? It awakens the magic of 
memories in everybody that had a home like it, 
and dreams to those who never had the good for- 
tune to have such a home. It is the picture of 
anidealist. It was painted by Arthur Hutchins, 
artist of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, whose work 
will never be forgotten. This is a picture of the 
old home in Maine where he was born. He has 
put in it a feeling of something that will endure 
as long as visions and ideals exist. 

Let us know if this picture does ‘not suggest 
some thrill of childhood days long since forgotten, 
and memories of those loved ones, lost awhile? 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


WHEN hundreds of libraries are sending to 

us requests for missing copies for their 
files, we feel that the NATIONAL MaGaziNE has 
areal place in contemporaneous history in the 
country, reaching back over a quarter of a 
century. 

There is request for many old copies since the 
new size was adopted, December, 1917. These 
requests came from the different subscribers 
and libraries to complete their files. Will you 
help them out? 

There may be some subscribers who have odd 
Copies of the NATIONAL on hand that will help 
to fill the gaps. The copies needed are of the 
following dates: 

10 copies of December, 1917 

50 copies of April, 1918 

40 copies of July, 1918 

40 copies of October, 1920 

40 copies of November-December, 1920 
50 copies of January, 1921 

50 copies of February, 1921 

10 copies of March, 1921 


Do not fail to let us know if you have any of 
these missing copies, for everyone will help out 
In completing the circle. 
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The ‘Fourth Estate Chair” presented to President Harding by his fellow editors 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ITH the chair of the Fourth Estate that was 
recently presented him ever available (the insignia 
of his profession) President Harding discusses pub- 
lic matters with the newspapermen in Washington 
with one object in view—getting the facts. These 
interviews are held on Tuesdays and Fridays, soon 
after Cabinet meetings, while the facts are still 
fresh in mind, and constitute real news. 

As the correspondents gather in the room, hats in 
hand and pencils sharpened, the President begins in a low and 
natural tone of voice, looking down at his desk, playing with 
some papers, or perhaps, as he reflects, handling the shears as 
in an editorial reverie. When he lifts his head and sweeps 
along the circle of keen eyes, he talks frankly of matters 
discussed at the meeting of his 
Cabinet. He exercises his 
genius for editorial selection in 
headline or makeup and sagaci- 
ty as to what should be printed 
at that time, but often adds, in 
an aside, information that is 
held for “time copy” or “kill” 
after ’’30,” (the last **take’’) goes 
on the hook. If the regulation 
of radio messages is occupying 
the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he asks the 
“boys” to see Secretary Hoover: 
if it was something in the War 
Department, he requests them 
to visit Secretary Weeks; if it 
is something on international 
affairs, then they are to call 
on Secretary Hughes forthwith. 
The Cabinet officers are all seen 
at stated hours each day by a 
group of newspaper men. The 
big news comes first from the 
Presidential conferences, and 
the news is no longer a matter 
of speculation. 

The President frankly stated 
that he thought well of the 
Chief Executive personally de- 
livering messages to Congress, 
in this manner getting away 
from the ding-dong of clerical 
reading, and adding the sense 
of hearing and the magic of 
an earnest spoken word, when 
it is possible, instead of the 
written and recorded message. 


MRS. GUY D. GOFF 

Wife of the assistant to the Attorney-General. 
Goff was assigned to duty in Chaumont, Paris, and in Germany, and 
until recently Mrs. Goff and her daughter Louise have been engaged in 
relief work in the devastated regions of Europe. 
Colonel Goff in Washington 


There are always a few women among the ‘’newspapermen, ” 
which adds color to the group about the executive desk. The 
guests stand at attention while the President talks, with a 
roll of scratch paper or envelope or stray card ready for taking 
notes. There are no well-regulated, morocco-bound, gilded- 
top note books, with tinted paper, in the lot. It is a gathering 
of working newspapermen—not journalists. A vase of flowers 
always brightens the four corners of the President's desk, laden 
with papers ‘awaiting signature.” On top may be a mass of 
documents from the Department of Justice regarding pardons, 
and another an array of recent appointments, bringing gladness 
to the heart of some one, and, perhaps, sadness to the hearts 
of the disappointed. An autograph album from a Senator 
is one of many that have been left for the President to dis- 

tinguish with his handwriting. 
Perhaps a consolation prize for 
appointment hopes that never 
bloomed. 

. * * * 


RIPPLE of laughter now 
and then varies the pro- 
ceedings, for when the President 
looks up there is something 
serious or humorous coming, 
determined by the twinkle in his 
eye. He requested the news- 
paper boys not to reiterate too 
often that “the President was 
working on his message,’ and 
then the next day, “‘still at work 
on the message. He said: “It 
sounds like an executive diary. 
Tell them frankly,” he re- 
quested, “that the message will 
not be completed until Monday 
and that international affairs 
will be approached very pru- 
dently." He brought in again 
the word “normalcy,” which 
elicited a chuckle from the 
throng and a reflective memory 
of a word reborn during the 
campaign days of 1920. As 
the group sauntered from the 
circular room, the President's 
office, there was an expression on 
their faces that indicated that 
they had “a real talk with the 
President.” 
The White House airedale, 
“Laddie Boy,” barked ‘loudly 


During the war, Colonel 


They are now with 
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HON. REED SMOOT 


United States Senator from Utah 


as Senator Lodge of the Foreign Relations Committee appeared 
with Secretary Weeks and other Senators for a “hurry-up” 
aftermath interview.  “‘Laddie Boy’ has his favorites, and the 
President has in him a real friend. 

The staff at the executive offices understand how to despatch 
business and save every second of presidential time. No one 
seems excited and everything runs as smoothly as the routine 
work handled by the Chief Executive. 

Some visitors drift to Assistant Secretary Foster's corner 
and ask if he is the man, for they are told in the advertisements 
‘to ask Mr. Foster.” He conducts a lively information bureau 
on the side while signing letters and watching appointments. 


* * * * 


HEN the Senate finance committee, on the second of 
September, began its hearings on the House tax bill, no 
man could foretell the result, although there was ‘a good guess 
coming. What seemed probable was that the sales tax, more 
or less decently interred by the House, would be resurrected 
with good hopes of having its life perpetuated in legislation. 
There were two reasons for this probability. A growing demand 
for this form of taxation had come to be recognized in Wash- 
ington, and Senator Reed Smoot was proposing a substitute 
bill that included a sales tax. 

Although Mr. Smoot is third in seniority on the finance 
committee, there are few if any men, in either branch of Con- 
gress, who can.equal him in a discussion of taxes or tariff. He 
is an authority, as he has been going to the bottom of both 
subjects for many years. The thoroughness of the information 
he throws into debates gives weight to every proposition he 
advances. He is a member of nine standing committees of the 
Senate, being chairman of the public lands committee and 
second member of four committees, including that on appro- 
priations. While not the ranking member on the Senate 
finance committee, yet on the present occasion he is a leader, 
as Senator Penrose, the chairman, is in poor health. The pres- 
tige of Senator Smoot as a fiscal expert, together with his con- 
structive action in presenting a new bill, in the circumstance 
places him in position to dominate the deliberations. 

Mr. Smoot’s proposed sales tax is withal a moderate one, 
being three per cent on original sales of manufactures. This 
cuts the ground from under the feet of those who have been 
fighting a sales tax as something that bore mainly upon “‘the 
little fellow.’ It is estimated that the tax on manufactures 
will yield $1,200,000, or nearly one-third of the total revenue 
to be raised.’ A straight ten per cent tax on net profits of cor- 
porations, with the levies on tobacco and estates unchanged, 
and the new import duties are the remaining methods for 


HON. TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY 


United States Senator from Michigan 


JOHN BARRETT 


Foremost Pan-American authorit) 


making up the budget requirements. With the repeal of the 
transportation, excess profits and “nuisance” taxes on soft 
drinks, etc., along with a reduction of the individual income 
surtax to thirty-two per cent as a maximum, the Smoot bill 
should commend itself to the country as the best solution of the 
harassing tax problem yet proposed. 

Now in his sixtieth year, Senator Smoot is a stately figure in 
Washington. Tall of stature, with massive features denoting 
intellectual power, relieved by a mustache, his personality is 
picturesque in dignity. He is now serving his fourth consecu- 
tive term in the Senate, having first taken his seat on March 5. 
1903. His two last elections were by the suffrages of the 
people. For his second term he received the unanimous 
Republican vote of the Utah legislature. 

Reed Smoot was born in Salt Lake City, January 10, 1862, 
and was educated at the State University of Utah and Brigham 
Young Academy, being a graduate of the latter. He is a banker 
and woolen manufacturer, but one of the stalwart figures 
in the Senate. When he puts on-his glasses to read something 
the Senate knows that he has delved to the bottom, and when 
he sidles down the outer aisle the onlookers know he is not 
wasting any time. 

ok * * * 


HERE was a general assent of approval over the country 

when the Senate committee reflected on the Newberry 
case. The case, from the start, had been one that seemed 
to be actuated by a sentiment of disappointment and pique. 
more than a sense of justice. 

Life records of Senator Truman Newberry, known so well to 
the folks at home in Detroit, Michigan, and over the country. 
were not such as to justify the charges. The motive of the 
opponent in the case has always been too apparent to arouse 
public opinion that the electorate of Michigan did not know 
what they were doing when they selected Truman Newberry 
as United States Senator. His career as Assistant Secretary 
and Secretary of the Navy under Theodore Roosevelt, and his 
public and private life fully justify the popular approval that 
comes from Michigan that the matter has been settled. 

The law is too often invoked for personal and political 
revenge. It is one of the things that adds to the high cost o/ 
government and to the high cost of living, but what cares the 
man of vaulting ambition if he can have his revenge at the 
expense of the government. It is time that these matters were 
thoroughly investigated at the inception, and get motives as 
well as facts, revealing the real intention of the violators of 
law, rather than to go ahead and smirch characters, involving 
the state and government in long and useless investigation. 
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When the vote was passed in the Senate on the Newberry 
case, it was a veritable welcome to a man who, under trying 
conditions, has conducted himself in a way to win still greater 
favor among his constituents. His appearance on the floor of 
the Senate was a refreshing indication that a new order of things 
have come to pass where mere one-man-money-power cannot 
hold sway, and seek to win the political favor of all parties, 
irrespective of principles and tradition, and then plead his own 
honesty by charges against those who have defeated him. 


* * * * 


T least one man in the United States has found his life 
work in diplomacy. Starting in that career at twenty- 
eight years of age, at fifty-five he is still going strong. Although 
he has not been a minister at any foreign capital for fifteen 
years past, Mr. John Barrett until this day has steadfastly 
pursued his life mission of promoting friendly relations between 
the United States and foreign countries. In his time he has 
smoothed the way for American commerce with nations in 
both the Orient and the Occident. He is really one of the great 
pacificators of the times. In the latter part of his career he 
has done more than any other individual, or even any national 
administration, to create friendship and commerce between 
the United States and the southern republics from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Cape Horn. 

John Barrett has practically dedicated himself to the making 
of Pan America a community of nations bound together by 
the ties of peace, mutual good will and commerce. When- 
ever the name of John Barrett is mentioned Pan America comes 
to mind, and similarly Pan America cannot be mentioned 
without thought of John Barrett. The Pan American Union 
building in Washington stands more truly as-a monument for 
world peace than does the Peace Palace at The Hague at this 
time. When the principles and policy it represents are estab- 


lished, the consummation of peace trade and prosperity will 


not be delayed. 

John Barrett was born at Grafton, Vermont, November 28, 
1866. His education was received in Vermont and Worces- 
ter Academies, Vanderbilt University and Dartmouth College, 
by the last-named the degree of bachelor of arts being con- 
ferred on him in 1889. Ten years later the same college gave 
him the degree of master of arts. In 1906 the National Uni- 
versity of Colombia, Bogota, honored him with the degree of 
doctor of laws, as Tulare University did in 1910. He was suc- 
cessively professor of English in Oakland, California; assistant 
editor of the Statistician in San Francisco; on the editorial 
staffs of newspapers in San Francisco, Tacoma, and Seattle, 
and in 1891-94 editor of the Telegram, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Barrett was United States Minister to Siam in 1894-98, 
settling by arbitration claims involving $3,000,000, for which 
he was thanked by the President of the United States and the 
King of Siam. He served as a correspondent in the Spanish- 
American war in the Philippines in 1898, and the following 
year was special commercial commissioner in Japan, Philippine 
Islands, Korea, Siberia, and India. His interest in the south- 
ern republics first materialized in his service as United States 
delegate to the second Pan American Conference, Mexico, in 
1903 and 1904. He was American Minister to Argentina in 
1903-4, to Panama in 1904-5, and to Colombia in 1905-6. 
Then, from January 1, 1907, to July 1, 1920, he was director 
general of the Pan American Union. 

As a writer Mr. Barrett has wielded a busy pen. He is 
iuthor of “Admiral George Dewey,” 1899: “Pan-American 
Union—Peace, Friendship, Commerce,” 1911; “Panama Canal 

What It Is) What It Means,’ 1913; “Pan American Com- 
merce—Past, Present, Future,’ 1919; also countless articles 
on Asiatic and Latin American subjects. 

Honors have come to him from many sources. Mr. Barrett 
was elected an honorary member of the American Asiatic 
Association for services in the development of American com- 
mercial interests in Asia. He is vice-president of the Pan 


MAJOR BERNARD LENTZ 
Director of the Army Recruit Educational Center at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey 


American Society of the United States, of which he is the 
founder; and a director of the Argentine-United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Barrett was secretary general of the 
Pan American Scientific Congress of 1916, and presiding officer 
of the second Pan American Commercial Conference in 1919. 
He was decorated with the Order of Bolivar, Venezuela, in 
1910, in recognition of his services in behalf of South American 
countries; also by the Chinese government for work in Asia. 
In fact it would seem that John Barrett is a world-figure in 
American diplomacy, and an international gathering of any 
sort would seem incomplete without his guiding hand. 


* * * * 


T was an eventful day when Commodore Ferdinand W. 
Peck paid his respects to the President. He brought with 
him a bunch of white carnations with the same debonair bearing 
of a diplomat with which he presented red carnations to Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1896. He was Commissioner General to 
Paris during the exposition. The white carnations were given 
to President Harding. who declared that this was a favorite 
flower. The white carnation is already the official emblem 
chosen for Mother's Day, the second Sunday in May. Com- 
modore Peck insisted that it was altogether appropriate that a 
President who had said that his life inspiration begun with his 
sainted mother would do honor to the flower that adds sweet 
fragrance to the memory of mothers. 
Visitors come and visitors go. The wonder is how one human 
being can stand and shake thousands by the hand, with his 
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HON. SAO-KE ALFRED SZE 


The able diplomat who, after six years of successful service in London, 
has assumed the post of Chinese Minister to the United States 


mind running like a trip-hammer on people, policies, and 
events, with details and trifles enough to submerge the brain 
of one man, and yet keep himself so well in hand to decide the 
great problems confronting a President every hour in these 
trying times. As Lord Northcliffe remarked after attending 
a newspaper conference where he said nothing, following an 
hour's interview: “He is altogether human. Master of the 
situation because of his sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
Warren G. Harding understands people and will make his great 
name as a wise human and just President because he can appre- 
ciate what the other fellow is thinking about.” 


* * * * 


N exchange of ministers between London and Washington 
has been made by China. While the departure of Mr. 
Wellington Koo from Washington was much regretted, the 
arrival of Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze meant a welcome acquisition 
to the diplomatic corps. Although the senior of his prede- 
cessor in point of age, Mr. Sze is a young man. He might be 
taken for a graduating university student, so youthful is his 
appearance. Yet he wears the calm demeanor of a sage, the 
placid expression of the Confucian philosopher that he is. 
Perfectly groomed in the European mode, with a kindly light 
shining from wide-awake eyes, his personality invites friendship. 
When, in February last. Mr. Koo relieved Mr. Sze in London, 
the London and China Telegraph described both as “‘advanced 
representatives of Young China, and perhaps of the China that 
is to be when the longed-for reforms are in practice.” 





There is not the least doubt that Minister Sze will ably pro- 
mote the peculiarly cordial relations between the United States 
and China, one of the latest manifestations of which is Senator 
Lodge's resolution, introduced July 20, to remit to China as 
an act of friendship any or all further payments of the Chinese 
indemnity due under the bond for $24,440,778.81, against 
losses and expenses incurred by reason of the so-called Boxer 
disturbances in China during the year 1900. Previous install- 
ments have been remitted by the United States to form a fund 
for the education of Chinese students abroad. That Mr. Sze 
will be not less devoted to promoting closer relations with the 
United States than he has been to developing Anglo-Chinese 
concord and co-operation may be taken for granted. 

During the six exceptionally difficult years he has been 
minister to the Court of St. James the relations of the two 
countries have been improved. This is the testimony of the 
London and China Telegraph in an article taking farewell of 
Mr. Sze. It speaks of difficulties encountered such as few 
diplomats have had to contend with, the position of his govern- 
ment insecure and unrest throughout China prevailing, which 
at any time might lead to upheaval and disruption. Many 
former ministers of China were absolute recluses, and the 
work of the legation was largely conducted by the foreign 
councillor. But— 

“Shortly after his arrival, Mr. Sze adopted the entirely open 
methods which are usually associated with American diplom- 
acy.’ As a result, China has become more known to the 
public generally. Mr. Sze cordially sought to foster trade rela- 
tions between the two countries, and was particularly active 
in endeavoring to increase the number of Chinese students in 
Great Britain. He was a strong advocate of British and 
Chinese co-operation for the industrial development of China. 

Through his personal qualities, Mr. Sze became known and 
appreciated by a large section of the community. It is added 
by the Telegraph that he was ably assisted by Madame Sze, 
who was going to remain in London for a few months with the 
children being educated there. There were many genuine 
regrets at Mr. Sze’s departure, it is noted, ‘mingled with hopes 
for his continued usefulness in the future for China's behoof.” 

Minister Sze is a deep thinker, with profound and philosophi- 
cal confidence in his country, despite its present tribulations. 
Writing in the Asiatic Review, he speaks of the Chinese as a 
people who, of all living races, go farthest back into the past— 
a nation long before the Roman set foot in Britain. They 
survive, he says, not as a dying race, but as a great coherent 
body of four hundred million people. Their survival he attri- 
butes to Chinese adaptability, their capacity to respond to the 
demands of change and to readjust themselves to any new envi- 
ronment. He regards the unrest and political disturbance in 
China today as a state of things which occurs, and has occurred, 
in every country where a new system of government or some 
other fundamental change in the life of a people has taken 
place. Similar phenomena, he says, are being seen today in 
Europe, where, until new men are bred to work the new sys- 
tems, the men trained under the old dispensation must go on 
with the work of government. 

Confucius, Mr. Sze states, twenty-five hundred years ago 
promulgated the same idea when he said: “Let there be the men 
and government will flourish; but without the men govern- 
ment decays. With the right men the growth of government 
is rapid, just as vegetation is rapid in the earth. Therefore. 
the administration of government lies in getting proper men. 

Saying his view of China's situation is shared by others who 
are not Chinese—mentioning Mons. Paul Painleve of France 
and Dr. Reinsch of the United States—Mr. Sze declares: “The 
present political and economic difficulties of the country are 
not the outcome of racial incapacity or faults of character, but 
the marks and signs of a period of transition. In other words, 
these difficulties are the surface effects of the great movement 
of life that is daily changing the whole face of China. They 
are signs of vitality, not of decay.” 
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N the tariff debate the speech Hon. Thomas A. Chandler 
delivered in the House of Representatives on July 14th at- 
tracted attention. He is a come-back member for Oklahoma, 
having served in the sixty-fifth Congress (1917-19). His 
theme on this occasion was the situation in the oil industry, 
a familiar one to him, as he is an oil producer from way back, 
as well as lawyer, farmer, and real estate operator. Chairman 
Fordney of the ways and means committee, in charge of the 
bill named for him, allotted Mr. Chandler one hour. He 
refused to yield for questions until he finished what he had to 
say, and his speech was freer of rhetorical frills and flights than 
most congressional deliverances. It was really exhaustive on 
the side of a duty on crude petroleum. 

Mr. Chandler stated that the United States produces and 
has always produced and used within its own borders sixty-five 
per cent of the petroleum supply of the world. Independent 
producers, he asserted, contribute more than eighty per cent 
of the domestic commodity, or fifty-two per cent of the world’s 
current supply of crude oil. He denied that there was danger 
of exhaustion of the oil resources of the United States. This 
is not a sectional issue, the speaker argued, there being thirty- 
seven states that either produce or refine oil, and stockholders 
in every community in every state. He ventured to say that 
there are as many states interested in the oil business as in wool 
or cotton manufacture. 

He alleged that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
had a contract with companies operating in Mexico for a mini- 
mum of forty-five thousand, and a maximum of fifty thousand, 
barrels daily to be imported for the next two and one-half years. 
While importations of Mexican oil have produced universal 
depression in the American oil fields, by bringing down prices 
for the home product, Mr. Chandler showed by figures the 
prices of crude petroleum for fuel and road-making purposes 
and of gasoline have not been proportionately reduced to the 
consumers. 

The sensational charge was made that the $25,000,000 indem- 
nity to Colombia .is in reality in return for oil concessions in 
that country for the benefit of the Standard Oil Company and 
other corporations interested.. Mr. Chandler throughout made 
his belief plain that the Standard Oil Company, in its propa- 
ganda for the acquisition by the United States of foreign oil 
concessions and otherwise, is trying to freeze out the independ- 
ent oil producers of the United States. He gave his reasons for 
the assurance that an import duty on crude oil will not increase 
the price of gasoline, and he was applauded for this closing 
slam: “The tariff fight resolves itself into a struggle on one 
side for an absolute monopoly by a half dozen corporations of 
great wealth, and on the other side by about seventeen thousand 
independent oil producers who are struggling for their very 
lives.” 

Thomas Alberter Chandler was born in Indian Territory on 
July 26, 1871. Graduating at Worcester Academy, Vinita, 
where his home now is, he studied also at Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, and was admitted to the bar in 1907. 
Before the latter year he had successively been Cherokee revenue 
collector, Cherokee town site commissioner and deputy clerk 
of the United States circuit for the northern district of the terri- 
tory. He was a member of the first board of public affairs for 
the state of Oklahoma, and a delegate to the Republican 
national convention of 1908. 


* * * * 


OTH the dignity of labor and the beauty of work done well 
were illustrated on the Capitol grounds recently. Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas did not like the way trees were being 
sprayed, so, arraying himself in overalls, he strolled over there, 
took the nozzle from the hands of a workman and showed the 
darkey how they sprayed trees in Kansas. 
It was a thorough and complete demonstration of how’ the 
job should be done, that won from the astonished son of Ham 
the tribute, ““White man, yo’ shore knows how.” 





HON. THOMAS A. CHANDLER 


Republican Representative from Oklahoma, and a well-known western 
farmer, lawyer, real estate operator and oil man 


T was a merry whirl on Capitol Hill during the later Sep- 

tember days, reaching on to December dawns, which will 
mark the close of an extraordinary session of Congress. It has 
been extraordinary in many ways. In spite of vexatious 
delays in getting the four hundred and thirty-five members in 
the House and ninety in the Senate to vote and agree on some- 
thing, it looks as if the program for the tariff and tax legislation 
will be carried out. There was a sentiment in the House of 
“tariff first,"’ but now they are finding that the two go together. 
There is always something to interfere with regular routine 
when the endless round of debate begins. There are always 
plenty of snags in the flow of legislative discussion. 

When the tax and tariff matters are out of the way, then 
comes the newly negotiated treaties with Germany and Austria 
for ratification, which Secretary Hughes will submit for advice 
and consent. Everybody seems to have something that they 
want first. It is like the crowd at the main tent of the circus. 

The President works quietly on, patiently waiting, indicating 
that some action should be taken at once on the railroad 
situation and start things going in an industrial way. 

The House had cleared its calendar before the summer ad- 
journment, so they are working on a three-day shift, like many 
factories, but on full pay. They have taken action on the 
Foreign Loan and Maternity bills, and have nothing before 
them now but: to await the pleasure of the Senate on the rev- 
enue and tariff bill. All this recalls the days of the legislation 
on the silver question in 1892 pro and con, then con and pro; 
backward and forward, but the people understand that every- 
thing worth while is a matter of collaboration, thought, and 
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HON. WESLEY L. JONES 
United States Senator from the State of Washington 







deliberation. Apparently useless deliberation and discussion 
oft times bring out new facts and phases and new points in the 
committee room, in the hearings, or even in the minds of Sena- 
tors and Representatives that point a vital point in the final 
cast of the bill. We have only to look back over the long, 
dreary years of the discussion and preparation for the Federal 
Reserve bill. As one Senator said: “It takes more than a fiery 
impulse to crystallize the thought of one hundred million people 
on any one subject.” It must be real public opinion, molded 
and done right, so that the shell will not have to be cracked and 
begin all over again. 

In the cool tingle of September days the cheery warmth 
coming from the old-fashioned fireplacés scattered here and 
there gives a sort of mellow glow to thought and deliberation 
that differs from that evidenced during the scorching heat of 
dog days. Congressman Mann was right when he urged an 
adjournment during the hot weather rather than have overdone 
legislation enacted while the peppery, perspiring impulses of 
August days in Washington were holding sway—to say nothing 

























of the agony of hay-fever sneezers, who never can see anything 
through the tears that come with the nasal bath indicated in 
the chimes of “ker-chews” that drown out even the explosive 
oratory of Senator Willis. 


* * 





* * 


HEN Wesley L. Jones came to the National Capitol as a 

representative from the state of Washington in 1889, he 
looked like a man who had come to make a life work of the 
job. His life story is one of serious purpose. 

He was born in 1863 at Bethany, Illinois. His father died 
while he was young and he early learned what responsibility 
means. He had the humdrum career of an Illinois farmer 
lad—knew what it was to work in the'earliest days from early 
dawn till after dark, utilizing his hands and legs to do things, 
but keeping an active mind working. 

On an April day in 1889 he found himself in North Yakima. 
located in the state of Washington, which had the reputation 
of being the most God-forsaken spot on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad between St. Paul and the coast in the early days of 
the West. It was at one time nothing but an arid desert. 
where even the rabbits and snakes could not survive. Scarcely 
a living thing was known to exist upon the desert waste which 
was a part of a lava formation of an extinct volcano that had 
blown its head off. 

Later ‘the “water of life’ was brought from the river and 
North Yakima blossomed as the rose. Little farms of five 
acres represented the manna of a section of “dry” farms wheat 
land. The little fruit farm needed a gentleman's income if he 


kept busy spraying, and ceased praying, but working for mois- 


ture. They were real farmers in North Yakima. Here it 
was that Senator Jones responded to the call of an appeal in the 
village, until he changed his residence. The years of his busy 
life spans the history of the development of the state. 

The home folks knew that he was destined to grow like crops 
on an irrigated area, and that things were not coming fast 
enough in North Yakima. So he settled in Seattle in 1917, and 
there became a representative-at-large of the state, and kept 
out of the way of the real estate boomer. 

In the meantime he had served ten years as representative- 
at-large at the nation’s capital. In 1909 he was elected to the 
Senate, without being in the state during the primaries or elec- 
tion campaign. Wesley L. Jones remained in Washington 
attending to business, and won a senatorial toga. It was nat- 
ural that he should be re-elected in 1920, and his friends insist 
that the state has the Jones habit. 

He is regarded as one of the level-headed fellows. closely 
related with the legislature relating to the mercantile marines 
When he rises on the floor of the Senate and in a sort of a mid- 
western drawl begins to ask a question, you know he is after 
information—he might be after information and he might be 
after baiting his competitors. This is indicated when there is 
a twinkle in his eyes. His constituents believe in him. He 
holds his senatorial card until 1927, but it looks as if the state 
of Washington will not feel itself complete without having the 
services of a man with a good old Welsh name in the Senate 
to give unction to some of the hosts of ancient Davids which 
has found expression in the brilliant career of Lloyd George 
and the long list of Welshmen who have contributed to running 
world affairs in these later days. 


* * * * 


a the elements of practical experience and profound knowl- 
edge incident to the respective places filled, the present 
government organization in Washington is exceptionally 
strong. - This is true not only of the President's cabinet, but 
with regard to different chiefs of departmental staffs. In 
particular at this moment I have in mind the solicitor general 
in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. James Montgomery Beck is a lawyer who would adorn 
any position open to the profession. He brings to the solicitor 
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generalship a lifetime of experience in federal law service and 
metropolitan private practice, besides the prestige of active 
official connection with banking and insurance. Mr. Beck is 
an author and an orator of note, and has been honored by 
universities at home and governments abroad. 

Born in Philadelphia on July 9, 1861. Mr. Beck graduated 
at Moravian College, Pennsylvania, in 1880, when he was only 
nineteen years of age. He is now a trustee of that college. 
Muhlenberg College gave him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws in 1902, the University of Pennsylvania in 1910 and 
the University of Michigan in 1918. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1884, was United States attorney for the Eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, 1896-1900, and assistant attorney general 
of the United States, 1900-3. Then he became a member of 
the law firm of Shearman & Sterling. New York, continuing 
as such until 1917, when he headed the law firm of Beck, 
Crawford & Harris. 

Mr. Beck is a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a director of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
and solicitor of the Fairmount Park Art Association. He is a 
Republican and a member of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons 
of the Revolution. As an author he has produced “The 
Evidence in the Case,” 1914: “War and Humanity,” 1916, 
and “The Reckoning,” 1918. 

An officer of the Legion of Honor, France, and a commander 
of the Order of the Crown, Belgium, he is also a corresponding 
member of the Societe de Gens de Lettre, France. Gray's 
Inn, of London, the venerable college of law, of which Lord 
Bacon was a leader in Elizabeth's time, made Mr. Beck an 
honorary Bencher in 1920, the Benchers being its governing 
body. This honor has been rarely given to foreign lawyers. 
Mr. Beck has delivered many orations on notable occasions. 

He has the record of having more cases in the Supreme 
Court than any other lawyer at the time of his appointment. 
As Solicitor General he has charge of the government cases, 
which constitute one-third of all the cases heard in the highest 
tribunal of the land. He is a Shakesperean scholar and it is 
said can quote the Bard of Avon upon any known subject. 
He is a regular surf bather in the ocean of literature represented 
in Shakespeare's legacy of literature to the world. 

When Solicitor-General James M. Beck speaks he says 
something that strikes at the root of things. He delivered an 
address before the American Bar Association in August, 1921, 
which stirred the assembled legal talent of the nation. It 
was like the gale that disturbs the repose of a forest. Mr. 
Beck revealed a mental grasp of the state of universal society 
today which nobody but a profound student of events and 
of humanity could have obtained. 

“The Spirit of Lawlessness’ was his topic, to which he 
strictly kept. This cannot be taken to mean that he is uncon- 
scious of a “brighter side of things,” but simply that, on this 
particular occasion he only felt the call to sound the alarm of 
dangers threatening the underpinning of civilization. An 
unprecedented growth in crime, which statistics proved, was 
reflected even in music, Mr. Beck averred, characterizing “jazz” 
as a musical crime. He pictured the degeneration of the plastic 
arts and of poetry, their beauties having become largely oblit- 
erated by methods freakish and brutal. In commerce he saw 
a revolt against purity of standards and the integrity of busi- 
ness morals. Two of the oldest empires in the world, China 
and Russia, are in a welter. of anarchy, and “in even the 
most stable governments,” the orator said, ‘the underground 
rumblings of revolution may be heard.” 

Of still greater significance to the welfare of civilization, 
Mr. Beck considered, is the complete subversion during the 
World War of nearly all the internatio1al laws that have been 
built up. This fierce war of extermir.ation has put us back, 
temporarily he hoped, a thousand years. The morale of our 
industrial civilization has been shattered, and the aversion to 
work is the great evil of the world today On this line he thus 
sums up his indictment: ‘The whole history of the mechanical 
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Solicitor-General of the United States 
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era is a persistent struggle for more pay and shorter hours, and 
today it has culminated in world-wide ruin. In my judgment 
the economic catastrophe of 1921 is far greater than the politico- 
military catastrophe of 1914.” 

Mr. Beck said man has danced upon the verge of a social 
abyss, and even the dancing has lost its former grace and re- 
verted to the primitive forms of uncivilized conditions. News- 
papers show an increase in “the ephemeral and the trivial.” 
The multiplicity of laws Cocs not tend to develop a law-abiding 
spirit. “A race of individuals obey reluctantly, when they 
obey at all, any laws they regard as unreasonable or vexatious,” 
the speaker said, adding, ‘Nearly all women, for instance, are 
involuntary smugglers.’ He then discussed the influence on 
mankind of labor-saving machinery, holding that mechanical 
inventions, in a measure, are responsible for contempt for au- 
thority. “No one would be mad enough, however,” he com- 
mented, “to urge such a retrogression as the abandonment of 
labor-saving machinery would involve. But take from man the 
opportunity of work and the sense of pride in achievement, 
and you have taken from him the very life of his existence.” 

In conclusion, he said he might seem unduly pessimistic, and 
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HON. JOSEPH IRWIN FRANCE 
United States Senator (Republican) from Maryland 


he could suggest no remedy, but there were many palliatives 
for the evils he had discussed. “To rekindle in men the love 
of work for work’s sake and the spirit of discipline would 
do much to solve the problem.” Finally, he urged that the 
law and the legal profession can defend the’ spirit of individ- 
ualism, of which “the noblest expression is the Constitution 
of the United States’—the “vision” of our fathers. ‘The 
tendency of group morality is one that the law should combat,” 
Mr. Beck declared. “About the individual the Constitution 
draws the solemn circle of its protection. It defends the 
integrity of the human soul.” 


* * + * 


UST what the doctor ordered.” This is what the nation is 

waiting to see in Washington with regard to the world's 
after-the-war distemper. To diagnose the ailment of a sick 
world and prescribe the appropriate remedy would mark the 
practitioner as a great physician. It has actually come to 
pass that a plain doctor who volunteered in this line of prac- 
tice has earned therein the palm of statesmanship. 

Maryland furnished the doctor who, from the American 
fathers’ pharmacopeia, has prescribed a republican federation 
of Peace after having pronounced the disease from which the 
world is suffering to be another “holy alliance’ trying to tighten 
the grip of its tentacles upon the spoils of war. Senator 
France, in this, his first term, has proved himself the peer 
of the ablest Solons in debate. 

He made a speech on the League of Nations in the Senate 
on October 8 and 9, 1920, which was exhaustive in analysis, 
rich in imagery and forceful in reasoning. Again, on December 
17, he spoke briefly but with telling effect against the four- 


teenth “reservation,” which dealt with the disposition of the 
German colonies in Africa. 

In the first address Senator France contended that this 
nation may not join in any international government “formed 
to achieve aims other than those to which our government is 
dedicated—to establish justice, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to all." At the same time 
he advocated a world republican federation on well-known 
principles, such as he contended the “covenant” violated. 
As submitted to the Senate, the League of Nations, in his 
opinion, was a new coalition of 358,000,000 people to control, 
if not to exploit, a second possible coalition of more than a 
billion people. It held the menace of destruction to civilization 
through a universal war between East and West, was his 
warning. The speaker argued that the advice of Washington 
against “entangling alliances’ did not mean such national 
isolation for the United States as would prevent her from 
being the leader in civilization and the chief promoter of 
peace. 

His November speech was an eloquent plea for preserving 
the rights of the United States in disposing of the interests of 
submerged peoples. What he wished to make obligatory upon 
all colonizing powers, whether under mandatories or otherwise. 
was a policy of educating the subject races so that they should 
become ultimately capable of governing themselves. His 
colonial ideal was illustrated by the policy of the United States 
in the Philippines. 

Joseph Irwin France was born October 11, 1873, and he is, 
therefore, still on the sunny side of fifty. His parentage was 
scholarly on both sides, as well as high pedigreed. He was the 
son of Joseph Henry France, A.B., LL.B., D.D., whose ances- 
tors settled in Baltimore before the Revolutionary War, and 
Hannah Fletcher James, A.B., daughter of Colonel William 
James of Richmond, Virginia. His great-great-grandfather 
was Captain Thomas Boyle, a commander in the war of 
1812. 

Graduating at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, in 
1895, he was awarded the Elihu Root fellowship in physical 
science, and became a student in Leipzig, Germany, and Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. He afterward entered 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, from which 
he graduated. A member of the Senate of Maryland in 1906 
08, he was elected to the United States Senate in 1916, his 
term to expire March 3, 1923. 

Dr. France married Evelyn S. Tome, daughter of Henry 
Clay Nesbitt of Port Deposit, his lifetime home town. He 
was a delegate to the Republican national convention in 1908. 
secretary of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 
in 1916-17, and is a Fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and a trustee of Hamilton College. 


* * * * 


AITH, hope, and charity, and the greatest of these is 

charity.’ Love for humankind is the interpretation now 
of this word of first among the virtues; not the mere doling 
out of favors to mendicants at the door, but the relieving of 
human distress however created and wherever found. The 
most stupendous maniféstation of charity by mere man pro- 
duced the world has ever seen is recorded in the final report of 
Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the committee for relief in 
Belgium. It tells of the work to which for six years, ending 
September, 1920, he gave impulse and direction. The report 
shows $1,300,000,000 used for the supply of food and clothing 
to the sufferers among forty million people in Belgium and 
northern France. Mr. Hoover gives credit for the efficient 
administration of this monumental relief to his army of workers. 
saying: “No set of accounts or figures can reflect the intense 
anxiety, the patience and skill required of the fifty-five thou- 
sand volunteers who toiled in this complex agency, defending 
ten million lives.” 
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A Family of Road Builders 


On East Coast and West Coast of the American Continent 

the Warrenite roads have stood the test of time in 

enduring triumphant until the very name of Warren 
signifies progress in road building 


VER since the Pilgrims plodded their way 

over the shore trail from Plymouth to Salem, 

good roads have been the dream of New 
England. Today this region is accounted as the 
motor tourist paradise, and has led the van of 
the good roads movement which everyone talks 
and resolves about, but regarding which too few 
take action. Now the triumph of road building 
over the world reflects New England genius. 
Columbia Road in Boston has stood the test of 
eleven years without repairs, and is known and 
remembered by the people at home and visitors 
from afar aS a supreme test of road building 
craft. 

The two hundred and seventy-six miles of the 
incomparable Columbia River Highway in Ore- 
sonis famed the world over. Warrenite-Bitulithic 
has supplanted macadam. 

In the older part of Boston, where once stood 
the Revere House, where Daniel Webster and 
the Prince of Wales, son of Queen Victoria, to- 
gether with the galaxy of early literary lights of 
New England were wont to gather, I found the 
man directing the world movements of Warren- 
ite, working in his office with his coat off, amid 
surroundings associated with the renaissance of 
nodern road-building. 

George C. Warren has curly gray hair, a 
keen blue eye and a voice that carries decision. 
On the wall were portraits of the five Warren 
brothers, including his father, who all reached 
aripe age in the work of road-making. The faces 
{ these Warrens reflected the constructive spirit 
of New England. There was a library covering 
all phases of road-making and a glass case in 
which were samples of all sorts of products that 
enter into Warrenite-Bitulithic roads. 

| came to see George C. Warren of Warrenite- 
Bitulithic fame. He wanted to talk of the prod- 
ucts and not people. I had come over the 
Warrenite-Bitulithic in Columbia road in Boston 
which has stood the test of six years ‘‘without 


Harvey Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Warrenite-Bitulithic pavement on 
twelve per cent grade, laid, 1901; macadam streei in foreground 








repairs.”” These are the magic 
words—‘without repairs’’— 
but it requires years of wear 
and tear to complete the 
story. 
* - a7 

For nearly a century before 
the advent of the automobile 
the best type of road con- 
struction was macadam. It 
was invented by John Loudon 
MacAdam, who put it into 
practical use in 1816. Briefly, 
its elements were good drain- 
age of the roadbed, a wearing 
surface of small broken stone, 
and the middle crowned—that 
is, raised slightly higher than 
the sides to let water run off. 
Thomas Telford, whose life- 











time was almost exactly con- 
temporaneous with Mac- 
Adam’s, devised something a 
little different, laying a course 
of large stones as a base for the wearing crust, 
which in certain conditions of subsoil was con- 
sidered an improvement. Telford, however, was 
a name heard mostly in the talk of engineers. 
Most people used the term “‘macadamized’’ in 
describing any road built with crushed rock. 

Macadam was not suitable for streets in cities 
and towns which had to bear heavy loads. 
Therefore a variety of more resistant pavements 
were used on such thoroughfares—cobble stones, 
granite blocks, vitrified brick, wooden blocks, 
etc. Macadamized country roads, even, which 
had much heavy traffic, were expensive to main- 
tain in good condition. In both town and 
country the best macadamized roads as they 
aged became dusty in dry weather and muddy 
in wet, also decidedly bumpy unless constantly 
served by the repair gang. A few years before 
the automobile era 
asphalt streets came 
into general vogue. 
This was followed by 
the treatment of 
macadam with tar or 
bituminous oil on 
residential streets 
and rural highways, 
which did away with 
dust and mud and 
made the roads more 
durable. Bothin 
America and Europe 
asphaltic and tar 
macadam was exten- 
sively used in the 
earlier years of the 
automobile. 

Millions of dollars 
had been expended in 
each of many states 
on street-paving and 
road-building of 
various bituminous 
types before road 
engineers discovered 
and proclaimed that 
the expenditure was 


JOHN MACADAM—1756-1836. 


going to prove a tremendous waste. Then the 
man for the crisis appeared. 

Early inthe year 1899, with the groundwork 
of over fifteen years of close application to the 
business of handling and refining bituminous 
materials and the construction of asphalt pave- 
ments, the late Frederick John Warren of 
Boston discovered a method of mixing the bitu- 
men and stone which produced a roadway wear- 
ing surface better than anything yet devised. 
It had stability and imperviousness to moisture, 
both in high degree. The perfected substance 
was later called ‘‘bitulithic’—from the Latin 
word “‘bitumen’”’ and the Greek word “‘lithos”’ 
(stone). 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was the first city 
to adopt bitulithic, and its Harvey Street paved 
in 1901 was paved on a very steep grade. Be- 
ginning with 16,400 square yards of bitulithic 
paving by seven cities in that year, the twenty- 
one years intervening (1901-1921 inclusive), 
have resulted in the laying of 61,494,321 square 
yards, equaling 3,494 miles thirty feet wide of 
Warrenite-Bitulithic on the city streets of the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, Chile, and Cuba, 
including every state in the United States and 
every province of Canada. 

This is not all. The construction of country 
roads began in 1910, and in the intervening 
twelve years (1910-1921 inclusive), there has 
been laid 13,257,022 squdre yards, equaling 
1,255 miles of roadway eighteen feet wide on 
county and state highways of the United States 
and Canada. 

Both on the flat and on heavy grades the bitu- 
lithic pavement has demonstrated its superior 
fitness for city thoroughfares. Examples of its 
durability are seen today in Park Place, Paw- 
tucket, flat, laid 1901; Hancock Street, Boston, 
nine per cent grade, laid 1902; Harvey Street, 
Pawtucket, twelve per cent grade, laid 1901, 
and Undercliffe Street, Yonkers, New York, 
thirteen per cent grade, laid 1912. What bitu- 
lithic has accomplished in beautifying cities 
and in development of real estate would make too 
long a story for this place. Honolulu, the capital 
of Hawaii, is fast becoming one of the best paved 
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FREDERICK JOHN WARREN, BORN FEBRUARY 18, 1866. Horsetail Falls, Columbia River Highway, Multnomah County, 
DIED FEBRUARY 21, 1905. Oregon. One of the many beautiful waterfalls along the course of 

the highway bearing, however, anything but a romantic name, so 

freely given similar falls. Roadway in front of the falls surfaced 

with Warrenite-Bitulithic pavement. From the Pacific Coast at 

Astoria through Portland to The Dalles, a total of two hundred and 

sixteen miles, including three eight-mile approaches from Portland 

of Warrenite-Bitulithic surfacing cf either old macadam or neu 

crushed stone base 


Columbia River Highway, Portland, Oregon, Warrenite-Bitulithic surfacing 


over old macadam sandy road. Approach to the Columbia River Highway CAPTAIN JAMES M. HEAD 


at Sandy River Bridge 
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cities under the Stars and Stripes, and in this 
process bitulithic has thus far been the favorite 
paving material. There it was first tried on one 
block of Fort Street, the principal shopping thor- 
oughfare, late in 1910. This piece was on a 
crushed rock base, but it has not cost a hundred 
dollars for repairs. The mayor over whose 
opposition the work was forced by the super- 
visors lived to become one of the champions of 
bitulithic. 

Warren Brothers Company is the owner of 
Warrenite-Bitulithic. George C. Warren, chair- 
man of executive committee, stands in the front 
rank of the great roadmakers of the United States. 
His splendid business ability and driving person- 
ality have made the Warren pavements synony- 
mous with progress in every quarter of this 
continent and in the fairest isles of the Pacific. 
The father and uncles of the brothers Warren 
owned and operated refineries for the manufac- 
ture of coal tar and asphaltic products for more 
than fifty years dating back to 1847. They were 
the first to apply coal tar and asphalt, to most of 
their uses, such as roofing, waterproofing, and 
paving. For many years they were the only, 
as they were the first, importers of Trinidad 
asphalt into this country. Cyrus M. Warren, 
on account of his practical experience, as well 
as studies at Harvard and in European labora- 
tories, was given the chair of organic chemistry 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The early training of F. J. Warren, of the younger 
generation, was in the Warren refineries, and for 
ten years prior to his invention of bitulithic he 
was manager for one of the principal asphalt 





Highway,” by George C. Warren; ‘“‘The Evolu- 
tion of Bitulithic and Warrenite for Street and 
Road Surfaces,’’ by Walter Burgess Warren, 
M.E., and a series of articles, from the periodical, 
Contracting, on the Columbia River Highway, 
one of which was by George C. Warren, not only 
comprise much interesting history of roadmaking, 
but contain many pictures showing “‘city beauti- 
ful’’ views and some of the grandest scenic visions 
on this continent. Those illustrating the Colum- 
bia River Highway, more than seventy miles of 
which was laid with warrenite in 1915 and now 
extended to over two hundred miles, cannot fail 
to make anyone seeing them hunger and thirst 
for realizing the joys of ‘‘Seeing America First.” 
The pictures of engineering work along this road 


in the sublime Oregon mountains are in them- | 


selves fascinating. 

Speaking of the great Oregon achievement, a 
word about the roadmaster directing its con- 
struction cannot be avoided. This was Mr. 
John B. Yeon, a millionaire who had gained his 
early success through the hard knocks of the 
lumber camp, and now gave two years of his 
services free for love of the work. All of the 
road construction, except the bridges and the 
hard surfacing, was done under his direct 
supervision. So highly appreciated is that part 
of the construction which he directed that it is 
now taken as a standard for instruction in vari- 
ous technical and agricultural colleges. 

In order of seniority, the five Warren brothers 
of the original business association, with the 
years of their lives respectively, were John War- 
ren, 1819-1889; S. M. Warren, 1822-1909; 


Warrenite-Bitulithic pavement, Columbia Road, Boston, Massachusetts, laid over 
old macadam, 1915 


paving companies in the United States. He 
died at the untimely age of thirty-nine in 1905; 
but few men have left a more valuable legacy 
to his country than did he. It is likewise his 
own enduring monument. 

* * * 

The first asphalt pavement laid in the United 
States was on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, in 1876, the centennial year—a fitting place 
and time to mark the new era of street paving 
and road-making. With the advent of the 
bicycle Col. Albert A. Pope led the crusade for 
good roads. The problem of transportation 
has been the paramount phase of development 
ever since civilization began, and the automobile 
and motor truck have restored to roads the 
importance that railroads came nigh destroying. 
Macaulay’s famous prophecy of conditions in 
1930—prefaced by mention that when uttered 
(1820) men had begun to ride without horses— 
included the possibility that roads would be obso- 
lete and railroads do all the carrying. But the 
“gas wagon” was one of the things ‘“‘undreamed 
of” in the philosophy of Macaulay. 

Contributions to good roads literature by the 
Warrens are notable. “The Bitulithic Pave- 
ment, 1917”; “Development of the Modern 


C. M. Warren, 1824-1891; H. M. Warren, 1827- 
1880; E. B. Warren, 1833-1917. 

These five brothers invented and developed 
the ‘‘gravel roof’? about 1847. Around 1860 
they organized the Warren Brothers Oil Company 
which did business in the oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, but liquidated after a fire at their refin- 
eries at Hunters Point, subsequently Long Island 
City, now Queensborough, New York City. 
Liquidation was decided upon because the 
brothers felt that, with the price of kerosene oil 


THOMAS TELFORD. 


at fifty cents a gallon and the investment for 
docks, ‘‘the profit did not warrant the hazard.” 
Mr. John Warren was the first to pump oil 
through a three or four-inch pipe from the oil 
wells to what was then known as Warren Land- 
ing, now the city of Warren, Pennsylvania. 

About 1860 the brothers organized the Warren 
Chemical and Manufacturing Company for the 
refining of coal tar and the manufacture of the 
tar into roofing material, they-being the pioneers 
in that industry. Their first tar contract was 
with the 42nd Street Gas Works, New York City, 
under which the latter paid them fifty cents a 
barrel to take the tar off of its property. It had 
been the prior custom to run the tar into the 
river, but this was stopped by law because -it 
was held that the tar killed the fish, especially 
the shad of the lower Hudson River. 

Worthy of the traditions of the Warren fathers 
are the annals of their progeny. Herbert M. 
Warren had eight sons, all identified with War- 
ren enterprises in executive capacities. Four of 
them surviving today hold leading positions in 
various Warren enterprises. 

George Copp Warren, the fifth son, was born 
at West Newton, Massachusetts, in 1863, and 
educated at the Newton public schools. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the employ of the 
Warren Chemical and Manufacturing Company 
at Hunter’s Point, Long Island. In 1884 he 
was foreman of the Warren-Scharf Asphalt Pav- 
ing Company, first operating in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Rochester, New York; 1887 to 1889, super- 
intendent of the same company in Montreal, 
Quebec, and Utica, Binghamton, Syracuse, and 
Rochester, New York; 1890 to 1895, New York 
state district manager for the same company; 
1895 to 1902 inclusive, its general superintendent 
throughout the United States and Canada; 
1899 to 1902 inclusive, general superintendent 
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f the Warren-Burnham Company in construc- 
sian of large hydro-electric power development 
slants, dams, and pipe lines at Shawenegan 
Falls, Quebec, and Trenton Falls, New York. 
From 1888 to 1902, inclusive, he resided at Utica, 


Philadelphia, and later was superintendent of 
the coal tar distillery of E. Burgess Warren in 
Washington, D. C. In 1883 he became superin- 
tendent of the Barber Asphalt Paving Company, 
and up to the time of his resignation to join in 





Section of Columbia River Highway, Oregon, surfaced with Warrenite-Bitulithic 


New York. In 1902 he joined with six brothers 
then living in the organization of Warren Broth- 
ers Company to perfect and develop the Warren- 
ite-Bitulithic pavement, and was its general 
manager from the start to the beginning of 1905. 
In February of that year, following the death of 
Fred J. Warren, he was elected president of the 
company, retaining that office until March, 
1921, when he was elected chairman of the 
executive committee, which position he now 
holds. 

Colonel Albert Cyrus Warren was the eldest 
son of the late Herbert M. Warren. He was 
born at St. Louis in 1853 and died at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in 1916. Albert C. was a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Becoming interested in military affairs as a priv- 
ate in the Claflin Guards of Newton in 1875, 
he retired as colonel of the Massachusetts volun- 
teer militia in 1905. At the death of his father 
in 1880 he succeeded him as manager of the lat- 
ter’s mill soaps factory, which was then incor- 
porated as the Warren Soap Manufacturing 
Company. This was his chief occupation, but 
he was also secretary of the Warren Brothers 
Company from 1903 until the time of his death 
in 1916. 

Jesse Warren, the second son, was born at 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1856. Following gradu- 
ation from the public schools of Newton, he 
entered the employ of Warren, Lober & Co., 
Philadelphia, distillers of coal tar and manufac- 
turers of coal tar roofing and paving materials, 
and was successively superintendent of that 
company and general superintendent of Barber 
_— Paving Company until his decease in 
897. 

Herbert Marshall Warren was the third son, 
born at Flushing, Long Island, 1859. For sev- 
eral years he was superintendent of the asphalt 
refinery of E. B. Warren & Company, Philadel- 
phia. He is now secretary of Warren Brothers 
Company. . 

Henry Jackson Warren, the fourth son, was born 
at Flushing, L. I., in 1861, and passed away in 
1906, having been a member of Warren Brothers 
Company from its organization to his death. 
Educated in the Newton schools, in 1880 he 
entered the employ of Warren, Lober & Co., 


the organization of Warren Brothers Company, 
he had personally superintended the construction 
of a greater area of asphalt paving than any 
other person. 

Walter Burgess Warren, the seventh son, was 
born at West Newton in 1873. He graduated 
as mechanical engineer from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1895. From 1905 he was gen- 
eral manager and for the past seven years has 
been vice-president of Warren Brothers Com- 
pany, in charge of their Pacific Coast business 
and located at Portland, Oregon. 


is president of the Warren Soap Manufacturing 
Company of Boston. 

In 1901 when Frederick John Warren addressed 
the League of American Municipalities Con- 
vention at Jamestown, New York, one of the 
first officials to become attracted to the man 
and his description of his embryonic pavement 
was Honorable James Marshall Head, then 
Mayor of Nashville, Tennessee. Nashville was 
then launching a paving bond issue and the 
result was that bitulithic was adopted. It has 
heen the standard pavement of that city for 
twenty years, during all of which large areas 
have been laid every year. 

On expiration of his third term as Mayor, 
Mr. Head in 1903, accepted a ‘‘trial heat’’ term 
as General Counsel of Warren Brothers Com- 
pany with the result that later his family moved 
to Boston. For the past eighteen years he has 
resided in Brookline and is still General Counsel 
of Warren Brothers Company whose legal busi- 
ness in Municipal Corporations and Patent Law 
has extended to every state of the United States 
and Province of Canada. Ingratiated in the 
hearts of those who meet him, Mr. Head was one 
of the Building Committce of the Boston City 
Club, is a regular attendant of the divers de- 
liberations and ready speaker of the Twentieth 
Century Club, and one of the producers of and 
butt for the jokes of the Puddingstone Club. 

The history of the United States for the next 
twenty-five years will have much to do with 
road making. Road making has become synony- 
mous with ‘‘Warrenite,’’ the name that was made 
famous at Bunker Hill, where the gallant General 
Warren fell, and helped to build a road to great- 
ness for a new nation. 

Since the days of the Appian Way in Rome, 
in fact, the entire progress of civilization, has 
been linked with the means and ways of trans- 
portation. Roads bring people together; monu- 
ments that mark and create the ties of com- 
merce. It is the question that is engaging the 
attention of colleges and universities, as well as 
federal, state and city governments. The roads 
today are the greatest monuments that remain 
of Napoleon in France. No one can ever esti- 
mate what these roads meant in the winning of 
the great World War. So, consequently, the 
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Warrenite-Bitulithic pavement, laid over old macadam foundation, on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, at intersection of Berkeley 
Street, showing parkway on left, Public Gardens in background 


Ralph Lambert Warren is the eighth and 
youngest son of H. M. Warren, having been born 
at West Newton in 1874. He also graduated, 
class of 1895, as mechanical engineer from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Besides being gen- 
eral manager of Warren Brothers Company, he 


future of the nation and national prosperity is 
associated with the one fundamental thing that 
has to do with the development of nations and 
people. A new glory has been added to the his- 
toric name and fame of Warren in their triumphs 
of road construction. 
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Wherein Mr. “Bill” Fitch Describes 
Romance in Soap-Suds 


And Makes Us See it in the Identical Light 


HERE is assuredly more than at first meets 

the eye in that remark of De Quincey— 

namely, that “If a man calls himself a 
philosopher and never had his life attempted, 
rest assured there is nothing in him’’; and yet 
here is a man-philosopher-practician whose title 
of philosopher in particular has been bestowed 
upon him by people who know him. He is still 
among the living! 

William E. Fitch, general manager of the 
Laundryowners National Association, and ac- 
knowledged authority on debates pertaining to 
whether or not there is just as much romance and 
interest in the laundry business as there is in a 
Shubert’s Nachtstuck, has attained the unique 
position and distinction of a well-loved preacher 
and practician. As others have cleverly de- 
scribed him, “‘he is the fellow that eats and sleeps 
with the laundry business, dreams about it on 
trains, and always train of regrets 
behind him; regrets, that he cannot come oftener 
and stay longer.”’ 

No, he did not start in from the infant age of 
five to remove impossible stains from his jeans 
by some magical process; nor did he astound 
people about the town by “wizarding’’ on some 
patent device for washing and ironing a piece of 
material in one grand sweep. He was born and 
grew up the same way the rest of the boys in 
Fayette County, lowa, grew up—faking a bad 
toothache when September and school session 
came around, and just as much a ringleader in 
mischief as the rest; mischief that was clearly 
unproductive to the community at large. 

Not until the train despatched him rather for- 
cibly at Cedar Rapids, lowa, did Mr. Fitch, at 
the age of nineteen straight, experience a ripple 
of ambition. True, he dreamed then beyond 
the boundary line of the reasonable or even of 
the probable, but therein contains the luxury of a 
dream 

If Mr. Fitch had had any false illusions as to 
the flavor of romance entering into the laundry 
business, he was quickly parted from them when 
he had progressed sufficiently in his chosen calling 
to draw down upon his head the title of foreman. 
It was a time when such a position could have 
been said to correspond with the Latin transla- 
tion of the word ‘‘house-fly.’’ A ‘‘musca domes- 
tica’’ sounds bigger than it really is. So with the 
position of foremanship at that time. He drew 
only longer hours, smaller pay, and a lot of hard 
work, and little real responsibility 

Mr. Fitch always had enough todo. When he 
didn’t some Laundryowners Association saw to 
it, by electing him secretary or president, which 
of course never failed to ‘“‘cook his goose’’ for 
him. The “progressive bug’ got him and 
brought him much deserved recognition among 
men of his profession, as well as patrons of his 
laundries. He is possessed of initiative plus, 
and when he believes a thing should be done, he 
begins at once to find ways and means of putting 
it into operation 

This national character owns a_ philosophy 
which has stood the hammer test of years, and 
by that very proof will always deserve recogni- 
tion. He has a way about him whereby he is 
able to convert his co-workers and employees 
into Fitch-advocates of THE thought; and they 
spread the gospel beautifully. 


leaves a 


A few of his philosophical tid-bits deserve 
mention. He is always ready to give the other 
man the benefit of the doubt. He insists that 
surly moods can be “laughed off.’’ He tells us 
to ‘‘be yourself,’’. because when God made you, 
he wanted you a “man.” If he had wanted us 
to be “‘apes,’’ he would have created us with 
tails and all the other necessary paraphernalia. 
He aspires ‘‘to think well of everyone—including 
himself.’”’ In other words, there is no ‘“‘holier 
than thou” attitude about him, any more than 
he means to convey the impression that “‘self- 
abnegation of work well done”’ is his policy. 

Mr. Fitch ‘“‘went over the head’’ of Experi- 
ence, that wise but bitter teacher, many a time, 
and instead laid his case before the feet and judg- 
ment of Science. It was this latter teacher who 
proved so invaluable to ‘“‘Pastor Bill,’’ as he is 
often fondly called, by his various associates. 
He avers that his observations have proved that 
the laundryowner who spends most of his time 
studying improvements, no matter how trivial 
or expensive, trying them to his own satisfac- 
tion, is the one who is progressing rapidly, the 
one who will double his business in five years 
from now. 

Says this scion of laundries, ‘‘No laundry can 
afford to go it alone, regardless of size. Surely 
trade organizations make mistakes like every- 
thing else, but they are trivial and profitable 
because they reveal a weakness; while the fellow 
who doesn’t make mistakes is he who attempts 
little—and accomplishes less.’’ Lincoln, I be- 
lieve, crossed the same track when he said, “‘Big 
men are not made by overcoming little difficul- 
ties.”’ 

Mr. Fitch says he can make an automobile 
just as good as Ford’s, but it will take him twice 
as long and cost three times the money; like- 
wise, he can wash by his old rule of thumb 
method, with three times the guess work and 
inefficiency. Standard wash-room methods he 
considers just as important as standard banking 
or accounting methods. It all takes time and 
money, and nowadays time is money; if it is 
wasted, it is a double waste, for it should bring 
interest and dividends, and last of all, guarantee 
satisfaction. 

The Fitch laundry is governed absolutely by 
standard methods, thus eliminating the human 
weakness at every point. Not every employee 
can be expected to know as much about the 
business as the manager, but if the manager 
knows all the latest improvements, and has 
modern machinery that works to the highest 
notch of efficiency, he can install a system that 
works like a clock. He can wind it, leave a com- 
petent man on guard, and let it work itself. The 
simple fact that the Fitch Laundry, located in 
La Salle, Illinois, a little city of less than fourteen 
thousand, has grown from a dream to a fine little 
plant turning out $10,000 worth of cash business 
a month, while its owner spends his time with 
the association work and helping the other fellow, 
is sufficient proof that standard methods pay, 
and pay well. 

This manager “‘of the perfect system’”’ backs up 
every one of his ideas and ideals satisfactorily, 
to any one inclined to be doubtful of their real 
merit. It is this evidence of efficiency and this 
method of modern adoption of doing the work 


WILLIAM E. FITCH 


General Manager of the Laundryowners National 
Association 


that has brought “‘Bill’’ Fitch friends and busi- 
ness. 

With all this advancement in business, how- 
ever, Mr. Fitch, after thirty-five years of experi- 
ence in laundries, is honest and humble enough 
to own that there is so much still left for him to 
ferret out. He has the courage of a man whose 
theory, because it is new and not yet given out 
to the public in the shape of a concrete proof, is 
regarded as absurd, and hence ridiculed. There 
is, in fact, such a host of ‘“‘known’’ laws, brought 
to bear against a new theory, that the possibility 
of there being any as yet “‘unknown’’ ones to 
justify it never enters mortal mind. 

Laundries, then, have in them every bit of the 
flavor of romance that any industry owns. It 
may not consist in the actual rub and drub of a 
boiled shirt, and it certainly is not in the label- 
ing and addressing of a million packages of clean 
laundry per week, ready to be sent out. It is, 
however, that appetite for inventing improve- 
ments whereby all this household drudgery can 
be.turned into “‘single strokes of the lever’’ and 
the “turning on of a switch’’—and “Bill” Fitch 
sees it, preaches it, and practises it, too! 

There are no bubbles allowed to float around 
“Bill’s” laundries that have an inclination to 
balk at functioning. Paradoxical as it ma) 
sound, even bubbles can be made productive, 
and especially are ‘‘Bill’s’’ so! 





There is something on earth greater than 
arbitrary power. The thunder, the lightning, 
and the earthquake are terrific, but the judgment 
of the people is more.—Daniel Webster. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
— Wordsworth. 
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OME thirty years ago, it was whispered 

around Philadelphia that over at the free 

clinic at the Jefferson Hospital remarkable 
eve-work was being done. A new young doctor 
was curing headaches and nausea by giving his 
patients a pair of spectacles. 

It sounded like a miracle, and the people suffer- 
ing with headaches, etc., crowded the clinic. 
What was more remarkable, the miracle really 
worked! 

The patients did not know that it was the 
necessity of finding a cure for his own baffling 
ill-health that had led George M. Gould (now 
an internationally famous oculist) to study 
medicine. Since childhood he had been handi- 
capped by sickness, whenever he used his eyes. 
\nd being poor, this handicap was costly and 
inconvenient. Oculists here and in Europe 
failed to bring relief; but the young man had 
inalyzed to his own conviction that the root of 
the trouble did lie in his eyes. The need of 
earning a living prevented the study of medicine 
until he was far in the thirties; but when the 
chance opened, he seized it, concentrating on 


the eve; and as soon as possible refracting him- 
self. In his own immediate relief from ill-health, 
the vision of a world of service to suffering 
humanity opened. The oculists then were 
absorbed in surgery: Dr. Gould threw his 
entire attention into Prevention, and demon- 


strated beyond controversy that a certain kind 
of spectacles, properly fitted, will cure headaches, 
migraine (sick-headaches), and an extraordinary 
number of nervous reflexes. His special and great 
discovery was that the smallest error of refraction 
may cause the greatest injury to health and 
happiness. And he emphasized the need of 
infinite patience and care in finding these errors, 
however small. 

“Whether physiologic or pathologic, the eye 
is necessarily actively functional during every 
instant of the waking life. It is bound up with 
every emotion and guides every concept. Our 
thinking is by photographic images; even the 
letters of the alphabet are conventionalized 
pictures. When vision is morbid, there is no 
limit to the kind and extent of resultant harm 
both to the organism and to the life.” 

Soon came the need of a better kind of spec- 
tacles. The old Benjamin Franklin pattern was 
too crude; so Dr. Gould invented the first 
cemented bifocal with the half-moon lower seg- 
ment. This enthusiastic missionary gave his 
invention to Science, as is the custom with good 
physicians. 

More and more convinced that unprevented 
eyestrain was the cause of much ill-health, Dr. 
Gould issued a series of essays, of absorbing 
interest even to the laity, entitled Biographic 
Clinics, in which he analyzed and convincingly 
traced the ill-health of many famous people to 
eyestrain, basing his conclusions on extracts 
irom their own letters, diaries, etc. A famous 
lawver remarked that Gould would have made a 
brilliant member of the Bar, while a novelist 
said that he should devote his dramatic ability 
to fiction. 

Of course, any new truth meets its enemies; 
and for years Dr. Gould had practically alone to 
withstand the storm of professional criticism 


For the Betterment of Vision 
and Health 


Noted oculist, with an international reputation, is also a prolific 
writer of medical treatises and literary essays 


By FLYNN WAYNE 





that was heaped upon his 
wide unflinching shoulders. 
“Exaggerator! Hobby- 
rider!” They jeered, but 
the increasing numbers of 
grateful patients were an 
eloquent denial. Some phy- 
sicians realized even then 
what he was doing, and 
bravely championed him 
His distinguished contem- 
porary, Edward Willard 
Watson, wrote: “It has 
been said that Dr. Gould 
was too violent in his ad- 
vocacy of the subject of 
eyestrain; but in the words 
of the Bible: ‘It is the vio- 
lent man who taketh the 
city’; and, at least, he has 
succeeded to such an 
extent when the theory of 
eyestrain is mentioned, the 
medical mind immediately 
thinks of Gould, and when 
they hear the name of 
Gould, they immediately 
think of eyestrain.”’ 

If one survive, combat 
has its atonement; it may 
indeed have sharpened his 
pen, until his fearless edi- 
torials attacking injustice 
and evils gained world-wide 
attention. The editorship of the British Medical 
Journal as well as that of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association were tendered. 
While pleased by these honors, Dr. Gould re- 
fused both: “Because I felt 
important than anything else.” 

Nevertheless an ever increasing practice could 
not muzzle his genius for expression in writing. 
With amazing rapidity, he produced article 
after article, book after book, always discovering 
something new and important. Literature as 
well as medicine has been enriched by his spon- 
taneous services. His complete Bibliography 
comprises over five hundred titles, from a Com- 
pendium of Diseases of the Eye, published in the 
first year of his practice, 1888, and including 
the Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
1910, written in collaboration with Miss Laura 
Stedman, the poet’s granddaughter, who, in 1917, 
became the wife of Dr. Gould. .Of this biography, 
William Dean. Howells said that he wished it 
could be placed in the hands of every aspirant to 
literature. 

Dr. Gould-also was editor of the Medical News 
(1891-1895), the Philadelphia Medical journal 
(1898-1900), and American Medicine (1901-1906) 
His force and invention found new fields therein; 
among other things he introduced the method 
of giving his readers news from all the other 
journals in a condensed, compelling form. 

This flair for the unusual, but the unusual 
that is vitally necessary for exact knowledge, 
produced his Righthandedness and Lefthandedness, 
1908 (in which he proves that righthandedness 
is due to righteyedness, and lefthandedness to 
lefteyedness), also his Anomalies and Curiosities 


eyes were more 
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A leading authority in optical science, and writer of note on medical 


and literary subjects 


cf Medicine, 1901—a gold-mine of hitherto un- 
chronicled medical facts. So earnest was his 
zeal that Dr. Gould sent a young associate to 
Europe to collate all possible instances. This 
same spirit of helpfulness caused him to edit his 
first dictionary. While studying medicine, he 
found that his professors were continually using 
words that the students could neither remember 
nor find in the dictionaries. So he made a 
little book that could be slipped in one’s pocket, 
and carried to class. That book has become the 
best selling medical book in the world! Over 
half a million copies of Dr. Gould’s various 
medical dictionaries have been sold. And as a 
recent critic says: ‘‘They combine accuracy 
and personality—the charming personality of a 
man who is truly gifted in many directions 
Even to a non-medical man Gould’s definitions 
are salty reading.”’ This ability to turn a dry 
subject into a clear, colorful, temperamental 
piece of writing is evident throughout his work 

A significant gift to literature is his Concerning 
Lafcadio Hearn, 1908: ‘‘The subject gives his 
analytical mind full play and his style flows 
on in an ever delightful manner.’” Edmund C 
Stedman said of certain passages that none other 
save Hearn himself could have written them. 
But beyond this interesting biography is the 
more valuable fact that it was Gould who in- 
duced the shy exotic genius to go to Japan, 
whence he made his interpretations of Japanese 
life and character. 

The marvel is how Dr. Gould stretched time 
to accomplish all that he has done, for despite 
heavy practice, editorial work, and writing, it 
has been his habit to keep personally in touch 
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with patients, answering their letters himself, 
encouraging, or admonishing—truly the good 
physician. Each patient arouses the unfailing, 
keen interest, and receives the same unflagging 
consideration—though if Dr. Gould allows himself 
favorites, they are those patients whose work 
is at “near range,” which produces the worst 
symptoms of eyestrain 

This “‘pioneer of vision’’ has waited some 
thirty years to know his ‘‘Gospel’’ generally 
adopted: it is significant that in 1917 the 
Ophthalmological Congress at Oxford, England, 
invited him to open the Congress, and conferred 
the first Doyne medal upon him; and earlier he 
was chosen speaker Ophthalmology, Congress 
Arts and Sciences, at the St. Louis Exposition. 
It is a dream that great industrial chiefs will 
recognize the value of eyestrain prevention in the 
welfare work for their employees. In many 
instances, a pair of correct spectacles put on in 
time would greatly lower welfare expenses. 

Born of New England parents in sturdy Maine, 
a descendant of Robert Gould, who emigrated to 
Hull, Massachusetts, from Somerset, England, 
in 1663, Dr. Gould moved to the middle-west 
when he was a boy, and was educated in the 
public schools at Athens, Ohio. When only 
twelve, he enlisted as a drummer-boy in the 
Sixty-third Ohio Volunteers. After eighteen 
months’ service he was discharged for disability; 


but undaunted he re-énlisted in 1864, as drummer 
boy, in the 141st Ohio Volunteers, and served 
until the end of the War. In 1873 he was 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
later received the Phi Beta Kappa Key. He 
studied two years at the Harvard Divinity 
School, then went to Europe and studied Science 
and the Languages at Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris. 
Upon his return, he had to enter business in 
Ohio. But mere business was utterly distasteful, 
and he was continually reaching for his true 
vocation, which came finally with his study of 
medicine. At first he had thought to find it 
through religion, but again his analytical mind 
tirelessly seeking the truth of things could not 
secure peace in orthodox traditions. He aban- 
doned thought of the ministry, but the quest was 
chronicled in his Meaning and Method of Life, 
1893, and The Infinite Presence, 1910. ‘A genuine 
biologist’s religion,’’ The Nation called them; 
while William James (also a patient of Dr. 
Gould’s) said: “So far as the world goes my 


‘heart beats in full response to its pages, and | 


know not where to look elsewhere for texts as 
classic, in.favor of naturalistic moralism, as 
those found in this book.” It is interesting that 
twenty-four years later, the clairvoyant Mr. 
Wells, in Mr. Britling Sees it Through, finds 
atonement in the identical finite God, the God 
who is all love, who works through and by it. 





Dr. Gould is now seventy-three. He is big 
honest, undeceived. Still with the itive 
Sensitive 
heart of a child, and the unquenched enthusiasm 
and hope of youth. Every afternoon, rain = 
shine, at Atlantic City, where he now lives and 
practices, he, and his wife, and his beloved collie 
“Douglas” are familiar figures along the less fre. 
quented stretches of Boardwalk and Beach. |; 
is characteristically loyal that he permits nothing 
to interfere with that walk which Douglas nov, 
expects with confident certainty. In fact they 
go only where their dog is likewise welcomed. — 
Dr. Gould’s exploring trend finds much along 
the sands; the pebbles, the shells, the waves, ali 
yield secrets to him. ‘‘Do you know where the 
Indians got their patterns for their Navaho 
blankets?” is a pet question; or he may spring, 
“Do ‘you know why the waves come to shore, 
regardless of winds?” - 

Another favorite pastime is music. Several 
famous musicians are patients, and it is a happy 
hour when Dr. Gould can stretch his six feet 
three out on the floor, and listen to their beautiful 
music. 

“I am sure that no one is happier than | am,” 
he said the other day, “‘because I know that I am 
helping people to be better, and happier, and 
hence more useful.’ 

And this no doubt is his secret fountain of 
youth. 





The Culver Military Academy 


Building the superstructure of a potential fighting force 


REPARING for preparedness. 


That's Young America 
today, and parents generally are in agreement with the 


for national defense 


of the service—aviation, artillery, infantry and cavalry. They 


idea. This is no jingoist’s shout, but a quite calm estimate of 
the trend of the times. Denied by their youth the opportunity 
of getting into the excitement of the war, maturing boys are 
satisfying their hankering for military life by enrolling in mili- 
tary schools, and many are entering R. O. T. C. units to prepare 
themselves for leadership should another emergency arise. 

Enough reserve officers, including those qualified to receive 
commissions when they are twenty-one. to handle a battalion 
were graduated from Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indi- 
ana. at the commencement in June. They were boys who had 
completed the required four years training in the Culver unit 
of the R.O. T.C. Men so trained form the superstructure of a 
great fighting force that would make it possible for the United 
States defense to swell to. huge proportions on short notice 
and have capable officers for every branch of the service. 

This is recognized by the high authorities of the army and 
the war department, and such schooling is actively encouraged 
by both. Secretary of War Weeks has described this system 
of training as ‘a vital asset in the broad scheme of national 
defense.’ and so much is Major-General Charles S. Farnsworth 
chief of infantry of the army, impressed with the work that is 
being done at Culver that he made a special trip from Washing- 
ton to Indiana to visit and inspect the academy and take a part 
in the graduation ceremonies. ‘ 

Major-General George W. Read, commander of the Fifth 
Corps Area, U. S. A., also attended the commencement, and 
presented the R. O. T. C. graduates with certificates entitling 
them to officers’ commissions at twenty-one. 

Culver cadets may take training in the four important arms 


are drilled to the highest degree of efficiency, not only on the 
field, but in the class room. Added to this is a vigorous and 
effective physical training system for all. 

The graduate is turned out a finished product in discipline, 
bearing, and physical development, with an intimate knowledge 
of military tactics and a mind equipped to meet the problems 
of civil life. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


Colonel L. R. Gignilliat, superintendent of Culver Military Academy, 

congratulating cadet who has just received his diploma. This youth 

is sound and fit to fight his own battles and those of his country, if need 

be. He is a finished product in discipline, physical development and 
preparatory academic training 
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CADETS TRAINED FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 
The photograph shows Major-General George W. Read, commander of the Fifth Corps Area of the army, presenting certificates 
of R.O. T.C. training to cadets of Culver Military Academy who have just completed their two years’ course and are eligible 
to receive reserve officers’ commissions when they become twenty-one 
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CADETS: ON DRESS PARADE 
Cadets of Culver Military Academy in their final review before the close of school for the summer vacation 





THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY PRESENTING COMMISSIONS TO CULVER CADETS 


Viaior-General Charles S. Farnsworth, chief of infantry of the army, presenting cadet officers at Culver Military Academy with their 
commissions in the cadet corps 


ARTILLERY ON HIKE 
Culver battery cadets being instructed on the difficult art of rolling a driver’s pack. The cadets make frequent marches and hikes and 
live in camp like the artillerymen of the regular army : 
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“Only God Can Make a Tree” 


A definite movement is now on foot to conserve 


the priceless heritage of our forests, and to 
repair, so far as possible, the reckless waste of 


O many, a tree is a human 
7 thing. It experiences dif- 

ferent kinds of tempera- 
ment, and its growth is at all 
times normal, if it is fed with 
the right kind of soil. 

To David L. Goodwillie, 
chairman of the National For- 
estry Policy Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, a tree of good usage has 
just as much natural right to draw its life from 
the soil and the rain and grow on as has the 
human being. Accordingly, to Mr. Goodwillie, 
the tragedy of a forest fire is equally as distress- 
ing as the tragedy of a murder. 

It did not take Mr. Goodwillie ten years as 
a lumber jack to discover that forest fires were 
as unnecessary as they were disastrous. He is a 
natural-born woodsman, and having stowed 
away a little poetry in his soul early in life, he 
admits ‘‘sticking up’’ verse occasionally, when 
fishing is not so good. 

As chairman, Mr. Goodwillie has headed a 
great many campaigns throughout the country, 
arousing enthusiasm among the people at large 
in an effort to promote greater preservation of 
the country’s forests. 

Mr. Goodwillie was born in Chicago in 1863. 
He punched cattle for three years from Colorado 
to Arizona, and then came to Chicago, a thor- 
oughly indorsed ‘‘civics enthusiast.” 

[he forestry policy is akin to the European 
plan. ‘‘Plant a tree in place of every one that 


has perished.’’ The committee is at the present 
time making continual trips throughout the 
‘country, with Mr. Goodwillie and others pre- 


a heedless generation of wood-using industries 


A tree, which lcoks at God all day, 
And lifts its leafy arms to pray. 

A tree, which in the Spring may wear 
A nest of robbins in her hair. 

A tree, whose roots are closely prest, 
Upon the earth’s sweet gentle breast. 
Poems are made by fools like me— 
But only God can make a tree. 


senting speeches in behalf of a 
“greater timber country.”’ 

None of our natural resources 
suffer greater reckless waste 
than do our forests. Although 
the loss is not irreparable, like 
the exhaustion of mineral re- 
sources that can never be re- 
plenished, yet one of the most discreditable 
failings of the American people is their neglect 
of means of forest rehabilitation. It is serious 
enough to have the forests used up in meeting 
legitimate industrial demands, without . taking 
measures to grow tree for tree cut down, but it is 
worse even to treat with indifference the losses 
of timber wealth from improvident lumbering 
and devastating fire. 

Added to the dereliction of duty to the country 
in this respect is the fact that countless millions 
of acres, unsuitable for agricultural purposes 
but capable of sustaining trees, are lying desolate, 
when they might be greened over with forests 
worth billions of dollars, aside from climatic 
and scenic values beyond appraisement. Not 
only is the climate tempered by forests, but they 
conserve as well flood waters for irrigation and 
power, tend to curb the career of tornadoes, and 
prevent destroying floods. 

What is lacking most of all is the means of 
arousing the nation to realize the importance 
of restoring denuded forests and creating new 
forests on vast areas, known to be available for 
aboriculture. Agitation is needed and organiza- 
tion is essential. It is gratifying, therfore, to 
see organized, in the very heart of the country, 
an association of far-sighted and patriotic men, 


—Joyce Kilmer. 





held fourteen hearings. 
information. 





Extract from a personal letter written by Mr. Goodwillie to the Editor of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


I have just returned from the western trip. The committee of which I am chairman has 
We went out to these cities to create a sentiment, as well as to get 
We took out a message from the East to the West, and the eastern members 
of my committee are taking back a message from the West to the East. 
found that men are very much the same our country over, and that we all have a big portion 
of red blood, a decided vision, and that while we are not all idealists, and, thank God, not 
altrmists, yet the men of our country are men big and broad and brainy; so big that they will 
Ye things; so broad that they can see the other fellow’s viewpoint; so brainy that with the 
resources God has given them, they can make any machine go, even a Ford car, and make it 
get to a destination, as well as produce results. 

I wish you had been with me, for lk would have taken you into the plains country and 
showed you the sagebrush, of which it was my pleasure for profit to grub forty-three and a 
half acres at one dollar per acre the first month I struck Colorado. 
that time—I was simply minus $50; and then I would have taken you up into the big woods 
country in the Coeur d’ Alene, where the Idaho trees grow tall; or into the fir country of Oregon, 
where trees grow so tall that you cannot see that they are any smaller at the top than at the 
butt; you would have rejoiced with me in seeing the California sugar pine around Mt. Shasta, 
as you would have wept with me when I stood at the McCloud mill and saw them slabbing 
off 200,000 feet per day in one mill of the most beautiful sugar pine I have ever laid my 
eyes on, and then, Joe, to go up into the Redwood country where we dedicated the Colonel 
Phillips Grove and see the trees of prehistoric times—trees that began to grow just after the 
creation, and to think that man can cut them down for profit! 

There is no place where I begin to be as tender as I do when I get into a new forest of 
re-growth, or is there any place where the sublime will impress me as it does when I linger 
and sleep out under the Redwoods—the giant sequoias of California. 


These men have 


I was not an idealist at 











































































































Toa a8 
DAVID L. GOODWILLIE 

Chairman of National Forestry Policy Committee 

of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
President of the Central States Forestry League 


having for its purposes, first, the decision to 
re-forest the cut-over and burned areas of the 
region; second, the plan of planting new forests 
on waste lands; and third, a system of education 
by which the people at large may gradually rec- 
ognize the importance of the preservation of 
forests. 

The Central States Forestry League takes for 
its jurisdiction the states of Illinois, lowa, 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. These eight states contain 
more than fifty million acres of cut-over timber 
lands, lying unused and unproductive, and it is 
said that the area is increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing. The officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee are: President, David L. Good- 
willie, Chicago; vice-president, E. E. Parsonage, 
Moline, Illinois; treasurer, John Fletcher, vice- 
president Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
cago; Henry C. Canipbell, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Calvin Fentress, Chicago; Dr. Herman von 
Schrenk, St. Louis; E. C. Hale, Chicago. The 
secretary is William L. Hall, 1449 Otis Building, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Goodwillie, president of the League, in 
announcing its plans said: ‘‘The forestry prob- 
lem is of such great size that we have simply had 
to go at the matter fundamentally and along 
broad, constructive lines.’”” Referring to the 
vast area of land needing attention, he pointed 
out that “the great wood-using industries of 
the country, which center in these states, are 
having to go farther and farther for their sup- 
plies. To a large extent they now go to the 
Pacific Coast. It comes home to us in increased 
prices due to the necessarily increased freight 
rates. Every house we build, every piece of 
furniture, every newspaper and every book we 
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buy costs more, a great deal more, because of 
this condition. 

In a speech before a forestry convention at 
Atlantic City, Mr. Goodwillie dealt at length 
with the forestry problem for the nation and indi- 
vidual states. Some of the facts he presented 
are startling. ‘Statistics show us that at one 
time the virgin forests of the United States ex- 
ceeded eight hundred million acres, but are now 
reduced to one-sixth of that area and that of the 
original stand of merchantable timber but forty 
per cent remains,”’ Mr. Goodwillie said. 

“As an example of how serious a problem our 
forestry problem is, let me point to the well- 
known fact that in seven years fifty per cent of 
the saw-mills of the South will be out of business. 
What this means is better realized when we con- 
sider that the saw-mills of the South now produce 
thirty per cent of all the lumber used in the 
country 

‘‘These meetings are simply to get at all the 
facts, to give us a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lem, to inform us fully of its scope. When we 
have finished we will make a report and recom- 
mendations to the board of directors of the 
chamber and they will consider what action is 
necessary. 

‘Taxation is a big factor in this problem. If 
we exempt certain timber lands from taxation, 
as they have seen wise to do in some of the older 
countries, it will encourage the seeding of that 
land to timber. As it now stands, millions of 
acres that might, and really should be yielding 
timber, are sown to other products and bringing 
a niggardly return 

“This is simply because this is timber land 
and timber should be on it. The farmers, how- 
ever, consider that since it is taxed they must 
sow something which will bring an immediate 
return. There are five million acres of non- 
tillable land in Illinois alone.’’ Further, he 
mentioned that the total annual use of wood, 
together with the amount destroyed, was said 
to exceed the annual growth. He declared that 
millions of acres were without fire protection, and 
that we have 330,000,000 acres of non-tillable land, 
fit only for growing of trees, and 81,000,000 acres 
denuded lands now waste, and only fit to reforest. 


MOUNT HOOD, 


FROM A TIMBERED PARK 


Conservation action is being met halfway by 
the developers of the country’s forest wealth. 
This was demonstrated when forty of the leading 
lumbermen, timber owners and operators of 
the Inland Empire met the national forestry 
policy committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Spokane. The com- 
mitteemen were sheerly ‘‘brought up standing’”’ 
by the revelations of broad-minded public spirit 
contained in the utterances of the timber mag- 
nates. An official report of the Chamber says: 

“Such was the evident sincerity of the lum- 
bermen in their willingness to submit to some 
form of government regulation that it elicited 
a statement from some of the eastern members 
of the committee that it was a different attitude 
from what they had expected to find.” 

Mr. A. W. Laird of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company gave a picture of Idaho conditions 
and emphasized the willingness of the lumbermen 
to co-operate with the government in establish- 
ing a forestry policy which would be for the 
benefit of all. This idea was strongly supported 
by others, including Mr. W. D. Humiston of 
the Potlatch, and Mr. Huntington Taylor of 
the Rutledge Timber Company. 

Discussion brought out the fact that Idaho 
and Montana are today practicing forestry 
methods along lines approved by the govern- 
ment, and are actually co-operating with the 
government in the important matter of fire 
fighting. ‘‘It is not a theory, but an actual fact,”’ 
Mr. Taylor said, ‘‘that we have demonstrated 
the practicability of co-operation with the gov- 
ernment and of handling our forests in line 
with its regulations.” 

This meeting in Spokane, like those held in 
Chicago and Minneapolis, placed the farmers in 
rather an invidious light with regard to forestry. 
The situation was shown to be that fire protec- 
tion and taxation were the chief obstacles to 
national forestry practices on the part of the 
lumbermen. ‘‘The farming element is suspicious 
of the lumberman,”’ one speaker declared, ‘‘and 
has refused to make modifications in the tax 
laws which would render it possible for lumber- 
men to carry their cutover lands. As the matter 
stands, the taxes are increasing instead of de- 


creasing, and the man who spends money to 
leave his lands in good condition for reproduction 
is confronted with a heavier tax than if*he left 
them denuded. No one expects the lumberman 
to be a philanthropist, but that is the only way 
that he can practice forestry under the present 
system of taxation.” 

According to an official estimate lately pub- 
lished in the daily press, two billion feet of timber 
is burned each year, and it is'said that this amount 
is enoygh to build a frame house every one hun- 
dred feet from New York to Chicago, which 
would give homes to a sufficient number of 
people every year to populate a city the size of 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, or Seattle. 

Mr. Goodwillie, discussing the purposes of the 
Central States Forestry League, says, “We want 
a great wave of enthusiasm for tree planting.” 
Among details of effort suggested are the planting 
of roadside memorial trees, promotion of the 
farmer’s wood lot, replanting of devastated tim- 
ber lands, enlistment of children in the cause, 
and co-operation with other agencies. In his 
Atlantic City speech he favored a pending fed- 
eral bill the features of which are (1) increased 
federal activity in projects under direct govern- 
ment control, and (2) the development with 
federal aid and encouragement of such state 
policies as are consistent with local 
tions. 

Interest is being aroused in other quarters. 
Lately the Boston Post had a forcible article on 
the subject. It quoted from a statement made 
at the annual banquet of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to the effect that only a 
small portion of the eight thousand square miles 
of Massachusetts is suitable for agriculture, the 
larger part outside the cities, towns and villages 
consisting of hilly, rocky waste lands, unfitted for 
cultivation and valueless except for such timber 
as may be grown upon them. 

Under the zealous leadership and driving power 
of Mr. Goodwillie and his associates, promise is 
given of working from the center to the circum- 
ference of our broad land until the whole nation 
becomes one seething mass of enthusiasm for 
restoring the forests. 


condi- 


IN THE OREGON NATIONAL FOREST 
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A Man in the Shadow 


One whose work has been done in the shadow — but because of which the sun 
of progress has been enabled to shine more brightly. A man to whom the 
people of America owe a great deal. A man who will always have a high place 


in the hall of accomplishment. 


N March, 1900, summarily ordered by the 
president to leave the University of Kansas 

as an objectionable agitator representing an 
organization not permitted at the university, and 
warned never to return; in March, 1920, en 
route to Europe at the request of European 
leaders to present the viewpoint of American 
students on the liquor problem to European 
universities—this is the experience of Harry 
Sheldon Warner, General Secretary of The Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association. In twenty 
years the reform in which he sought to interest 
college and university students in America be- 
came a reality. 

In 1900 Kansas was legally dry, but prohibi- 
tion was not established in the social conscious- 
ness of the state. Mr. Warner, then just out of 
college and on his first trip as a traveling secre- 
tary for The Intercollegiate Prohibition Associa- 
tion, went to the University of Kansas to visit 
the student prohibition club. This organization 
at that time was small and of little influence. 
One rule of the university provided that chapel 
announcements must be in the hands of the dean 
twenty-four hours in advance. Warner, ignorant 
of this rule, went to the chapel platform with a 
student and handed in an announcement of a 
meeting for that day. The announcement was 
not read. After chapel, Mr. Warner was sum- 
moned to the president’s office and roundly scored 
for violating a rule of the university. He was 
informed that neither he nor The Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association were wanted at the uni- 
versity, and he was told never to return. 

In the spring of 1920 Mr. Warner sailed from 
New York on an eight months’ trip among the 
universities of western Europe in response to 
repeated urgent invitations from university 
leaders there. He visited practically all the 
universities of Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
western Europe, and a number in central Europe. 
But it was in England that he met a most pro- 
phetic experience. 

In October, 1920, when scheduled to speak at 
the University of Sheffield, he was carried out 
by a small number of students and taken to a 
lonely spot on the moors outside of the city so 
that he could not return in time to give his ad- 
dress there. Will history repeat itself? Will 
England be dry twenty years hence? Will the 
students of British universities espouse the pro- 
hibition cause as did students finally in the United 
States and do much to bring it into actual real- 
ization?’ Dry leaders predict that they will. 
There is a possibility that Mr. Warner himself 
will be one of the leaders to bring that to pass. 
Infact, he was the representative from the United 
States, and one of the outstanding figures at 
Karlstad, Sweden, last July, when representa- 
uves from nine different countries met in an 
International student prohibition conference. 
\t that time a temporary World Student Anti- 
Alcohol Federation was formed, which organiza- 
ton will be completed, in all probability, at a 
Similar but larger conference at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in August. It is entirely possible 
that the man who has done so much in twenty 
years in this country to challenge, enlist, and 
tain students in America in the anti-alcohol 
nent will be called upon to guide the same 
work in the larger crusade. 


mover 


A man who has lived his best for the best 


Harry S. Warner is known wherever The Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association is known. 
Since Washington’s Birthday, 1900, he has de- 
voted his time and energy tirelessly to this 
organization. First as a traveling secretary, 
then for twenty years as general secretary, he has 
been the executive head of the movement. He 
has visited and spoken in two hundred and sev- 
enty colleges and universities; for eighteen years 
he has been editor of The Intercollegiate States- 
man; he has edited five series of study topics on 
the liquor problem; he is the author of ‘‘Social 
Welfare and the Liquor Problem,” which is 
ranked first among American publications by 
leading temperance workers of the world and 
used as a text in university sociology courses; 
and all this time he has been Secretary of the 
Board of Directors, and much of the time treas- 
urer as well. Few men have done as much work 
as he, and done it as well for any organization 

But his largest service 
to The Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association 
has been his contribu- 
tion to its morale Hold- 
ing always to the one 
idea of advancement of 
the cause, he cared 
nothing about self; in 
fact, thought not at all 
of,self. Quiet, steadfast 
idealism dominated 
every action of the man. 
And men responded to 
this idealism. Flaming 
purpose kindled flaming 
purpose. A little group 
of men, fired by his 
devotion, and by the 
cause as he presented it 
to them, stood by his 
side. When Mr. Warner 
would walk seven miles 
to and from his office, 
through rain or sunshine, 
through sleet of winter 
or heat of summer, be- 
cause there was not 
money enough for car- 
fare, what wonder is it 
that traveling secretaries 
in the field went without 
meals and did not mur- 
mur when salaries were 
months behind? And 
numbers of college men 
and women everywhere 
caught the vision. Dis- 
couragements came, 
debts piled high, criti- 
cism came often, and the 
way sometimes seemed 
impossible. Always that 
unfaltering purpose of 
Harry S.Warner steadied 
the movement and sent 
it straight forward. No 
one but a half-dozen in- 
timately acquainted 
with The Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association 


through a long period of years can adequately 
understand the contribution made by this one 
man in this way. 

And this devotion was not born of a fanaticism. 
One early autumn night about thirty years ago, 
a farmer boy of twelve or fourteen attended a 
country schoolhouse “prohibition meeting.’ 
There was a speaker of some ability, whose name 
and message were soon forgotten, and there was a 
quartet of students from the college town a few 
miles away. The message of those students, or 
rather the fact they were giving it, ‘‘hit the bull’s- 
eye.” Their rollicking, jolly good cheer and the 
personal service they were giving gripped the in- 
terest of the boy and placed a halo of idealism 
and profound respect around the undertaking 
they represented. Ever since, that ‘‘peppy”’ team 
from Wooster Ccilege has left an influence upon 
the life of Harry Warner, greater than that of 
the speaker, effective though he may have been. 

Upon finishing his college course, he looked 
about to see where he could be of the most 
service. The idealism of college students serving 
in vital civic issues gripped his soul, and since 
there was so little work or none at all being done 
in that line, he gave his life to the task. Despite 
the unpopularity of such a cause in the earlier 
days, he did not falter. His whole method of 
approach was to study the problem open- 
mindedly and thoroughly—then decide upon a 
course of action according to the highest ideals. 
Mr. Warner has never been a reformer in the 
common sense in which that term is used today. 
Yet of himself he gave as sacrificially as ever a 
crusader or martyr gave to any cause. 


HARRY S. WARNER 


General Secretary of The Intercollegiate Prohibition Association 
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Creating landmarks in American art 


The Youngstown Memorial 


Masterpieces of American artists of both the old and new 
schools find fitting setting in the Butler Art Institute 


aT is usually the vision enthusiasm of the few individ- 
uals that builds for the many to immortalize epochs. 
Ever sinee the world began the impulse to commemo- 
rate great events and lives. with fitting memorials 
has found expression. From early manhood Colonel 
Joseph G. Butler has built memorials. It was his untiring energy 
and undaunted spirit that gave to the country the wonderful 
McKinley birthplace memorial located’at Niles, Ohio. In this 
remembrance of the martyred President there was a: practical 
application of having memorials associated with the activities 
of those who come after. The-library and public hall here is 
the ‘scene of fulfilling ideals of the ome remembered. In the 
courtyard is the inspiring monument which seems to speak 
every day to those living in the native town of William 
McKinley, which thousands of visitors feel that they know bet- 
, ter the ideals of the departed after having visited a memorial 
rather than a mausoleum. The success in building monuments 
for others naturally resulted in Colonel Butler providing one 
for his own town—Youngstown. Long and faithfully did he 
work on the project of an art museum, believing that the 
influence of such an institution would extend far beyond the 
state or national boundaries. Paris is suggested by the men- 
tion of the Louvre. New York and its art ideals are associated 
with the Metropolitan Museum; Chicago with its Art Insti- 
tute. It remained for Colonel Butler to provide in Youngstown 
a monument that will have a far-reaching influence in a smaller 
city quite as broad as the universality of art itself. The art 
of the world follows in the wake of prosperity and development. 
Architecture is conceived first in the art impulse, consequently 
successful men have felt the impulse to do something in this 
way to make humanity happy. America is fortunate in possess- 
ing citizens like Colonel Butler who see the urgent and practical 
need of developing art education and have devoted time and 
means in providing institutions that will live and preserve the 
one thing that goes on and on—even when empires crumble 
and democracies die 

Che Butler Art Institute in Youngstown marks an important 
era in the progress of art in America. It has already attracted 
the attention of the art world. The building in itself is a 
work of art and the exhibitions include masterpieces. Upon 
the opening day, as | looked upon the collection of pictures, 
| was loath to leave—I just wanted to remain and study them 
over and over again with the boys and girls who gathered and 
looked upon them with wide-open, wondering eyes. There 
were examples of the American artists, such as Symons, Rosen, 
Higgins, Olinsky, La Farge, Davis, Benson, Waugh, Mora, 
Newell, Carlson, Ochtman, Murphy and Tryan. The old 
American school was not forgotten, for here was represented 
Gilbert Stuart, Winslow Homer, Fuller, Ryder and the sooth- 
ing Blakelock, whose landscapes have never a suggestion of 
his tragic life. 

The building is of Georgia marble—the style of the early 
Italian Renaissance—with a facade one hundred and twenty 
feet long and thirty-five feet high. On either side of the portico 
of three arches are statues by J. Massey Rhind of Apollo and 
Minerva. The portico is colored terra cotta, the cross ribs 
being of cream white and the field of a rich dark blue. The 
very entrance, with vaulted arch of blue, is as impressive as a 


COLONEL JOSEPH G. BUTLER | 
Founder of the Butter Art Institute in Youngstown, Ohio 


temple of outdoors. At the intersection of the two lateral 
vaults are bas-relief portraits of Cardinal Della Rovere and 
of Cosmo De Medici, both great patrons of the arts during the 
Italian Renaissance. The large bronze.lamp that hangs from 
the central vault suggests that the fires of Pennates will never 
cease to furnish a glow of interest in art within the community 
and state in which it is located. 

When I entered the building and saw the children looking 
at these masterpieces, I must have felt a sense of gratification 
to Colonel Joseph G. Butler in foreshadowing the appreciation 


of coming generations in this—his*great (Continued on page 283 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
people who are doing 


about some 


ERHAPS the least generally-known activity 
of the Y. W.C.A. is the Division of Foreign- 
Born Women of the National Board, under 

which the International Institutes are main- 
tained. Yet, it is so country-wide.as well as 
international in scope and far-reaching in its 
operations that any organization might well be 


MRS. EDITH TERRY BREMER 


Director of the Division of Foreign-born Women 


of the National Board of Y.W.C.A. 


proud to limit its appeal to the public on the 
actual service which it accomplishes. 

lo Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer, director, is due 
the enlargement of the activities of that depart- 
ment which has grown from a beginning of one 
secretary in one center (New York City) to a 
Stall of twenty-one secretaries, with headquarters 
in New York, and fifty-seven centers throughout 
the United States, with’staffs ranging from three 
totwelve. These staffs are composed of Ameri- 
can-born directors and, associated with them, 
nationality workers, or women of foreign parent- 
age or birth, who can speak in the language of 
the Polish, Russian, or’ Italian women they are 
trying to reach, and can understand from experi- 
ence and a knowledge of .the people, the prob- 
lems they face in America. 

lhe service of the department is to put foreign- 
born women and girls in touch with the best of 
American life, and, in turn, to get all the beauty 
and inspiration from the European customs and 
habits of thought that is possible.. The depart- 


ment opens all the activities of the Association 
to foreign-born girls in ways they can understand 
and make use of—educational classes, including 
especially classes in English, religious education 
physical training, interpretation, advice on all 
sorts of matters, and an opportunity for friend- 
ship and service. 

Mrs. Bremer last fall returned from Europe 
where, after attending the conference of the 
World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Switzerland, she visited 
the countries in Europe whose people are emi- 
grating to the United States, to get in touch with 
the immigration situation and attendant prob- 
lems. She visited France, Belgium, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 

In addition to the International Institutes, 
which are Americanization centers for our for- 
eign colonies (taking in the mother within the 
home, as well as the girls, teaching them English 
and use of American utensils, and translating 
for them their homely, every-day life generally, 
after striving to encourage the best of their old 
world customs), the Association maintains repre- 
sentatives at Ellis Island to give personal atten- 
tion to girls traveling alone, or in trouble, helpless 
and bewildered. For to her immediately the 
hospitality of the International Institute is ex- 
tended. Her destination is carefully noted, and 
the local Institute in her town notified to meet 
her and to offer its watchful eye and friendly 
services in learning English and adapting herself 
to her strange, new environment. 

To safeguard girls and women in the over- 
clogged port towns of Europe where emigrants, 
Ellis Island bound, often await passage for weeks 
without sufficient funds or sleeping quarters, the 
Y.W.C. A. is enlarging its service. As a result of 
Mrs. Bremer’s survey of conditions, for which she 
went abroad last summer, Miss Mary Hurlbutt 
has been appointed Emigration Secretary for 
Europe. Miss Hurlbutt sailed early in January 
to assume her newly-created post. Miss Alida 
Bigelow, recently appointed for the ports of 
France at the request of the Y. W. C. A. head- 
quarters in France, sailed in March. Under 
both the personnel and scope of this new phase 
of the work it is being rapidly enlarged. 

Mrs. Bremer is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago, and a daughter of Benjamin S. Terry, 
professor of history at Chicago University. She 
has been head of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association foreign-born work since its beginning 
in 1906. 


* * * 
She Captures the Elusive Likeness with 
Petite Portraiture 


SSUREDLY has the old be-whiskered prov- 
erb “All good things come in small pack- 
ages’’ been proved about the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. If you opened some of the packages 
that emanate from these proverbial vats you 
would gaze upon beautifully-drawn oil partraits 
—likenesses of our eminent Senators, Presidents, 
and Congressmen. The portrait artist whom 
you find to be responsible for this inimitable 
collection would tell you she has great faith in 
miniature portraits, as holding ga future with 
many possibilities in the artist’s galleries. 
You will further find this artist a little person 


worth-while things 


of serious mien, serious brown eyes, serious 
sensible declarations in defense of her art, but 
sans smock, sans ties, sans Dutch cut,.sans easel 
Born in Gramercy Park, New York, not so long 
ago, Miss Noretta McCormick Smith’ early 
collected her brushes and paint, and plugged 
away at some of her work for which later.on she. 
drew a gold medal prize at the National Academy 
of Design in the painting class. 

Miss Smith came to Washington and found 
herself in painting tiny portraits in oil—3 4% x 4%. 
She has lived in an artistic atmosphere all of, her 
life, yet the only habits.she absorbed were. put 
to practical use in a frame. For. her work she 
uses very small brushes, about the size of a match. 
She expresses undeniably wonderful feeling with 
it all—t is almost Sargent-esque, that ability 
of hers to blend color—that instinct in the valu- 
ation of colors, in catching the spirit of a human 
_ This ufpretentious workman of palettes. one 
day painted a portrait of President Harding when 
he was still Senator and making a speech on the 
floor of the Senate. Hers was an art that did 
not require the subject to undergo the ordeals 
of sittings. Miss Smith avers that the ‘posing 
idea” is distinctly too prosaic for this modern 
world of art. To subject your model to an hour 
of irksome posing is to take away from him or 


MISS NORETTA McCORMICK SMITH 


Portraitist in miniature whose work is meeting with 
great success at the National Capital 


her all the natural force and play of expression 
which, after all, is so essential in creative art. 

Miss Smith made’ also a wonderful sketch of 
the late Cardinal Gibbons and of Secretary 
Mellon. The likeness was particularly striking 
of the latter. Her portraits of Senators Phipps 
and Nicholson, both of Colorado, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Wadsworth of New York, etc., 
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COLONEL FRITZ G. GALBRAITH 
The late beloved Commander-in-chief of the 
American Legion 


insured for her numerous laudits. When this 
little artist finds she needs relaxation she daubs 
landscapes, for with true logic does she tell. you 
that landscape painting requires no such par- 
ticular exactitude of detail and line as does the 
human face 

All of these portraits are in delicate little gold 
frames, and they are placed on the desk right 
beside you, where you may enjoy the close con- 
tact of their company in a way that is impossible 
with respect to portraits of your ancestors, hang- 
ing high up in the shadows of the wall. There’s 
a good deal of psychology in a flat-surfaced 
miniature portrait having the faculty of being 
“chummy.” 

That is the reason ‘‘Napoleon and Josephine’’ 
traveled home with me from Paris and is inad- 
vertently brought out to gaze at, when | become 
lonely. That is the mission for which these 
miniature portraits were created 

Miss Smith relies upon intuition in getting her 
proportions and measurements. There is very 
little posing with her. She is a _ thoroughly 
practical, sensible, educated agirl-artist. She 
has always wanted to do work in miniature, 
because, as she says, it gave her work a sense of 
reality, compactness, and mobility. The feeling 
of the individual is built up, like mosaic, and 
expresses itself in the softening of color. It is 
color that gives the feeling, even as the sound 
waves in music represent distinctly the shading 
and contrast in a “‘music-picture.’’ You cannot 
call it brush marks. It is something indefin- 
able that is so clearly apart from that end of 
creative art called the material 

This little artist uses only a tiny, humble box 
on which to paint. Her brush box is as handy 
and ever-ready as her little tindorin. Well 
might we say “Vanity, vanity, all is vanity!” 
when pictures are mentioned; but in her work 
the likeness is a part of the art that is loved and 
endures forever 

It is something to marvel over—that accuracy 
of proportion conyeyed in her work—the likeness, 
the carriage of the head—those gestures that are 
peculiar to each and every individual and yet so 
varied in all! 


Escaping Perils of War, Falls Victim to 
Dangers of Peace 


DEATH struck a shining mark, without a 
moment’s warning when an accident robbed 
the American Legion of its commander, Colonel 
Fritz G. Galbraith, some few months ago. The 
destroyer found him, like the true man he was, 
pursuing the path of duty. When he had 
courted death for his country on the battlefield 
it evaded him, biding the time when he was to be 
engaged in loving service for his surviving com- 
rades in arms. 

Colonel Galbraith was a born soldier and leader 
of men. Although he had made a success in 
business, he left it at his country’s call for the 
World War. Already well trained from long 
identification with the National Guard, as 
colonel he led his regiment on the battle-front. 
He was a typical American commander, who says 
“‘come”’ and not “‘go’”’ in the face of danger. 

After returning home, Colonel Galbraith was 
elected commander-in-chief of the American 
Legion, the national association of World War 
veterans. In this position he made no delay in 
exerting himself for the welfare of the boys, 
pressing their claims for proper recognition by 
the country they had valiantly served. It was 
while traveling over the country on Legion 
business that he came to a sudden end in an 
automobile mishap. 

Having seen him in Washington, urging the 
claims of the discharged soldiers before a con- 
gressional committee, I can testify to the ability 
and devotion he brought to the headship of the 
Legion. He had only been in office a few weeks 
when ruthlessly cut off. Yet it was his earnest 
and aggressive efforts, more than anything else, 
which speeded up the recognition of responsi- 
bility, on the part of statesmen in Washington, 
for conditions involving injustice to veterans, 
especially the disabled and sick among them. 

Before he went to the war Colonel Galbraith, 
if he had said the word, could have been elected 
as national president of the Rotarians. His 
personality was proof against wartime prejudice 
toward his Teutonic given name, so that ‘‘Fritz”’ 
he was still called at the front, but always in a 
tone of affection. 

Colonel Galbraith was a citizen of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, but Massachusetts is entitled to the honor 
of being his birthplace. 

Although the law of the Legion, as well as its 
tradition, forbids the titling of its members with 
their war-time rank, the men of the 147th In- 
fantry, 37th Division, would have nothing but 
“Colonel,”’ in or out of the Legion, for their 
former commanding officer. Colonel he was to 
them, in an honorary sense, and their ‘‘guide, 
counselor and friend for two years and seven 
months after he had told an officer of a higher 
rank than colonel that he would be ding-dang- 
donged if he would send his men against the 
enemy with only a few minutes of war left to 
fight in—for Colonel Galbraith was one of the 
men who, on the morning of November 11, 1918, 
refused to carry out orders to attack that had 
previously been sent out.” 

Besides printing this record of the late National 
Commander’s heroic sacrifice of self to humane- 
ness, the American Legion Weekly tells a number 
of stories illustrating both Colonel Galbraith’s 
abiding regard for the boys that served under 
him and their supreme affection for him. Those 
who had become far removed from him wrote 
to him of their troubles and their efforts to earn 
an honest living. Prompt and sympathetic, 
without exception, were the responses. Anyone 
needing money got it from him, and there is no 
mention of any loans being dishonored. In one 
case, where his associates at Legion headquarters 
thought he was made ‘‘an easy mark,” the money 
was not acknowledged when received, but the hun- 
dred dollars came back in $40, $10 and $50 checks. 

In his: last message National Commander 
Galbraith sounded a call for doubling the Legion 
membership. It was in ringing phrases. “A 


—— 


tremendous undertaking, you say,” he said ip 
conclusion. ‘‘Yes, tremendously simple. Just 
an intensive effort when every Legion member 
in the world shall go out, lay a firm but friendly 
hand upon a buddy and sign him up. Every 
member get a member—and the job is done.” — 

“Firm but friendly!’ Could a more fitting 
epitaph for Commander Galbraith be written? 

* * * 


Creator of “Business Fiction” is a Real 
Business Man 


BVEN as Jack London invested fiction with 
red corpuscles, J. R. Sprague has invested it 
with the psychology of business—and he knows 
business from Maiden Lane to Alamo Plaza— 
not the jazz business of ordinary fiction, but 
fiction that appeals to a Wall Street banker or 
to a cowman in Montana. 

Mr. Sprague believes that a successful « riter 
should have some business as a “‘side line,” so 
to speak, especially if he expects to write business 
fiction; and to carry out this idea he devotes the 
mornings to literary work and the afternoons to 
his store—which happens to be one of the niftiest 
little jewelry stores in his home city of San 
Antonio, Texas. On Alamo Plaza, almost vw ithin 


J. R. SPRAGUE 


An example of the successful: business man turned 

writer and author. He sold his first story and is 

now a regular contributor to the ‘‘Saturday Evening 

Post,’’ his work being mainly business fiction—a 

style of fiction largely created by Mr. Sprague His 

home is in San Antonio, Texas, where he spends 
half his time running a jewelry store 


the shadow of the sacred Alamo, one sees 4 sign 
in artistic lettering bearing a modest invitation 
to the tourist, coupled with Mr. Sprague’s name, 
which is becoming generally known as one oi the 
regular contributors to the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. Sprague does not use any double-bar: ed 
cognomen to set off his real name, but signs him- 
self ‘J. R. Sprague.”” Probably not a half do-en 
people in San Antonio know what “‘J. R.”’ stands 
for, but even if the letters stood for “Jeremiah 
Romulus” or “J. Rufus,” he is too modest 
sign himself other than “J. R.” 
Mr. Sprague was born on a farm near Le Roy, 
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New York; educated in the public schools and 
academy; went to Kansas when he was seven- 
teen, then ‘‘double-backed” on Virginia, where 
he first engaged in business on his own account, 
married, and became one of the town’s first 
citizens. Again harkened to the call of the West, 
and this time came to San Antonio. He is a man’s 
man, a member in good standing of the Chamber 
{ Commerce, the Rotary Club, and others; is 
a good booster and believes in mixing with his 
fellow-merchants to talk shop, credits, and crops, 
and otherwise keeping himself normal. He is 
popular with business men because he reflects 
business thoughts in his stories, and because as a 
Saturday Evening Post contributor his success 
has not turned his head. 


* * * 


He Has His Finger on the Pulse of the 
Business World 


" E have at least one consolation in this 

generation, that out of the welter of past 
misfortune we have learned the lesson of a sound 
financial system as embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Bank.” 

This tribute to the institution that has averted 
panic in the period of universal depression is by 
Mr. Archer Wall Douglas in his July review of 
business. He is chairman of the committee on 
statistics and standards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Pointing out the 
features that make the present similar to other 
depressions in the past half century, Mr. Douglas 
says that ‘fone of the earmarks of past depres- 
sions was the fantastic schemes advanced to 
prevent the return of such eras,’”’ adding that 
“there are those among us who take these theo- 
ries seriously today just as our forbears did in 
their day.”’ 

The NATIONAL MAGAZINE recently mentioned 
the same fact, when it told of the ‘‘panaceas’”’ 
cluttering Washington counsels. In addition to 
his “consolation,’’ Mr. Douglas relates a number 
of favorable symptoms in business, mingled with 
nstances of continuing deflation and decrease 
of production. He thinks that while the return 
to better times is certain to be slow, there can 
be no doubt as to the final recovery. We should 
hope not! America’s prosperity is suffering a 
periodical setback, but only a deranged mind can 
conceive it as being moribund. 

Let us have less worry and more work! 


* * * 


Noted Scientist Retires After Two-Score 
Years of Service 


JEXT in honor to the laying down of life for 
a cause or a friend is the setting aside of 
cherished life work for the sake of a loved one. 
An example of such sacrifice has been given by a 
scientist of note in Boston. It is a case of con- 
jugal piety which is refreshing to witness in 
these days when so much wretched matrimonial 
“washing” is hung up to the public gaze. Simple 
domestic virtues, after all, prove to possess what 
editors call “news value.” 
_ Dean Burton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, resigned his position in April owing 
to the ill health of his wife in California. He 
has held the position for nineteen years, having 
deen appointed in 1902, when the office was first 
established. His connection with the Institute has 
covered thirty-nine years—as instructor 1882-84, 
assistant and associate professor 1884-96, and 
since the latter year professor of topographical 
engineering. 

Before entering the Institute Professor Burton 
Was a topographer of the United States Coast 
, and performed one of the public services 
that have made his career one of distinction. 
This was in 1880, when he volunteered to assist 
in laving out a sewer system in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. It was a perilous errand because of a 
yellow fever epidemic there. Later a base line 


apperatus was developed by Technological 


4 


Surve 








students, under his direction, which was of great 
value to the Survey. 

During his connection with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology he was several times 
engaged, on behalf of 
the public, in important 
scientific work. Some 
citizens of Boston sent 
him to Germany in 1894 
to report on the Alter 
Basins of Hamburg. He 
was a member of the 
Massachusetts Topo- 
graphical Survey Com- 
mission from 1895 to 
1900: At the suggestion 
of Admiral—then Lieu- 
tenant — Peary, Profes- 
sor Burton in 1896 or- 
ganized and took charge 
of a scientific expedition 
to Umanak, northern 
Greenland. He edited 
the reports of this enter- 
prise in the Technology 
Quarterly, also wrote a 
treatise, ‘Pendulum and 
Magnetic Observations 
in Greenland.” It is 
conceded that the Bur- 
ton investigations are 
among the most valua- 
ble scientific accomplish- 
ments ever made in the 
Arctic regions. Lieuten- 
ant Peary and Professor 
George H. Barton, for- 
merly in the department 
of geology at the Insti- 
tute, and now director 
of the Teachers’ School 
of Science at Harvard, 
were members of the 
expedition. 

Professor Burton 
headed two expeditions 
to observe eclipses of 
the sun—one in 1900 
to Washington, Georgia, 
and the other the fol- 
lowing year to Sumatra. 
He is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the American Geological Society; a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of Amer- 
ica, the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, and 
the Technology and University clubs. 

Alfred Edgar Burton was born in Portland, 
Maine, March 24, 1857. In 1884 he married 
Gertrude Hitz of Washington, who died in 1896, 
and in 1906 he wedded Lena Yates of Donis- 
thorpe, England. His alma mater is Bowdoin 
College, of which he is an overseer and which 
gave him the degree of S. B. in 1878, that of C. E. 
in 1881, and Sc. D. in 1913. Admiral Peary, of 
North Pole discovery fame, was his room-mate 


in college. 
* + x 


The Poet of the Children Who Ever Keeps 
the Spirit of Schooldays 


T° please the entire universe—it is difficult! 

The many, many strains of temperament 
make it almost a colossal impossibility! Yet 
has not Edmund Vance Cooke, poet-philosopher, 
writer and lecturer, made great strides toward 
this hitherto unattainable position? 

He has captured the young folk by his mastery 
of simple speech, so truly reflected from his 
heart; a gift that is easiest only to him who is 
most unaffectedly natural. The secret is, of 
course, the truest channel of expression. Chil- 
dren find contact with Mr. Cooke, easy, because 
he speaks straight from the heart, the most 
precious attribute conceivable. It is not difficult 





to become interested in the man whose speech is 
simplest to grasp—to comprehend. The lis- 
tener delights in recognizing in it a facsimile of 
his own thoughts, echoed in this artless manner. 





ALFRED EDGAR BURTON, S.B.,C_E., Sc.D. 


The noted scientist who resigned as dean of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology early this year 


Mr. Cooke has that gift of making himself 
one of the people. There is no distant bridge 
to span when he takes his place on the stage, 
before his audience. His thoughts mingle with 
those of his audience in such a direct and obvious 
way that the latter becomes instantly magnetized, 
held spellbound! 

The labors indulged in by Mr. Cooke are of 
such great variance that a possible monotony 
could not even be hinted at. His complete mas- 
tery of these many talents expressed is astound- 
ing to behold! There are, regrettably enough, 
only too few of us who are able to hold sway 
over such a series of accomplishments, and not 
allow one to dominate the other, or what is more 
often the case, lose the ability to retain any one 
of these gifts to a necessary degree. That con- 
stitutes Edmund Vance Cooke’s genius, all in 
all! He has been able to proclaim himself mas- 
ter over all these enviable talents; every one 
separate and distinct from the other has been 
cultivated, developed -to the fullest possible 
extent, and yet he has blended all of them so 
worthily, that they form a network of irreproach- 
able . workmanship. 

The theme he chooses for his poems, for his 
songs, and for his lectures, are so familiar to 
children and aged together that they signalize 
instant success at the very outset. He strives 
to make himself understood by the most ignorant, 
and along with this striving comes beauty of 
expression. It is marvellous to behold what 
grandeur and depth of feeling can be echoed and 
re-echoed in man, with an absurdly simple theme 
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in use! That accounts, wholly, for Mr. Cooke’s 
fame of today! He made himself one of the peo- 
ple, and they responded, almost subconsciously! 

When press notices pall and lose their flavor 


et 
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EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


Reading one of his delightful fantasies to a circle of appreciative and 


delighted listeners 


by virtue of their very great abundance, as is 
most probably the case with this poet-philoso- 
pher of the modern age, there is naught left but 
the ambition to evoke a new sentiment among 
people: to know that one’s efforts have resulted 
in the birth of new philosophers, new poets! 

Edmund Vance Cooke has in all probability 
experienced all, and more of the sensations as- 
cribed to the popular lecturer, author, or imper- 
sonator of the day His work, then, assumes a 
new purpose; one might say a super-ambition is 
established, thereby, and Fame, which has been 
the goal primarily, assumes only a vague shape, 
indistinct in the dawn of a new and nobler light 

His work becomes more spontaneous, more 
comprehensive than even at the beginning, while 
he goes on searching for the ‘‘Holy Grail.” If 
it were not so, he should find no further fascina- 
tion or love in ‘carrying on.’”’ Now the object of 
contact, by means of books and speeches becomes, 
for Mr. Cooke, the endearment of his thousand 
listeners. Having once won the hearts of the 
people who have met him, he proceeds to implant 
in these hearts a kindred spirit of love for their 
work! 

” . 7 


Western Banker Suggests Remedies for 
Present Business Depression 


HERE is a man out West who has ideas 
which he is not afraid of planting where he 
thinks they should grow into results of benefit 
to the country in its present difficulties. Having 
had more than forty years of experience in mer- 
chandising, banking, farming, stock-raising, coal 
and metal mining, besides extensive travel and 
observation in this country and Europe, gaining 
in that period much knowledge of men and their 
occupations, and passing through years of pros- 
perity and adversity, Christian Yegen, president 
of Yegen Brothers, bankers, of Butte, Montana, 
has reached definite conclusions on what now is 
wrong with American business 
Mr. Yegen for some months past has been 


conducting a campaign of correspondence with 
a view to putting Washington right on the matter 
of remedying business ills. In letters to Vice- 
President Coolidge, Secretaries Mellon and 
Wallace, and leading Sena- 
tors and Representatives, he 
has given his opinions on 
both the causes and cure of 
the persistent depression. 
Whether right or wrong in 
his views, he has awakened 
interest therein, as the re- 
plies to his communications 
show. 

That the Federal Reserve 
Bank system is not prevent- 
ing intermittent financial 
depression, as it was intended 
to do, Mr. Yegen maintains 
is the main reason for the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs 
which the country is endur- 
ing. He says the system was 
not created for the purpose 
of telling the banks how to 
carry on their business and 
clear their checks, but in 
enacting the law much was 
left to the rules and regula- 
tions of the department. 
Due to changes of depart- 
ment heads in political turn- 
overs, alterations of rules 
and regulations have led to 
a great amount of confusion 
and irreparable damage to 
business, according to Mr. 
Yegen. 

Mr. Yegen says the 
federal reserve’ system had 
imparted to it an element 
of expansion particularly 
favorable to speculation in call loans, stocks 
and bonds, but not adapted to farm and live- 
stock loans, owing to the provision that a federal 
reserve bank would discount paper only of thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days, and six-month maturity. 
High call money, Mr. Yegen says, attracted 
money from all over the United States to the 
larger financial centers, but, instead of calling a 
halt on loans to speculators, the Federal Reserve 
Board decided to*produce deflation by advancing 
discount rates to legitimate business as well as 
to speculators. This had the effect of intimidat- 
ing the discount banks, which proceeded stress- 
fully to collect short-term loans to farmers and 
stockmen. In consequence, the most destructive 
depression immediately ensued. 

The raising of discount, Mr. Yegen asserts, 
brought about a depreciation of government se- 
curities loyally purchased during the war by the 
American people and destroyed their confidence 
in these securities 

Mr. Yegen contends that ‘‘a fixed discount 
rate not exceeding four per cent and the making 
of Liberty Bonds a medium of exchange at par 
and legal tender would immediately relieve the 
money stringency and set the wheels of industry 
and commerce in motion.” 

He advocates the lowering of the national gold 
reserve from fifty per cent to a parity with that 
of the Bank of England, now below twenty per 
cent—that of France and Italy being under ten— 
to even up exchange rates and enable the Euro- 
peans to buy American products. In trading 
with foreign nations, Mr. Yegen advises there 
should be no hesitancy in accepting the securities 
of their governments and municipalities. ‘The 
American railroads were built with money se- 
cured by the sale of bonds to people in Europe, 
and the people of the United States should now, 
in turn help them by buying their securities.” 

Mr. Yegen is a native of Switzerland. His 
name has been put forward for the post of minis- 
ter to that country, but his chances appear to be 
blocked by circumstances. Secretary Hughes 


LL 


is opposed to having anyone the minister to , 
country where he was born, and for another thing 
Montana, in the apportionment of foreign mis. 
sions to states, is entitled on the basis of popula. 
tion to only the fraction of a man. The latter 
objection might be overcome, on the strength 
of an old saying, if Mr. Yegen were a tailor. 


* * * 


Santa Claus is an Important Customer 
in the Mercantile World 


ALTHOUGH the war gave a great impetus 

to the American toy industry, through its 
stoppage of German imports, yet the total im. 
portations of toys and dolls from all foreign 
countries do not appear to have diminished 
With the removal of the trade embargo, indeed, 
Germany is today selling about as large a quan- 
tity of these things as ever to the United States 
All of which shows that American children are 
not suffering from deflation in the commodities 
that make them happy. In fact, it looks as if 
there will be tremendous inflation of stockings 
this coming Christmas. 

There are six hundred and ten American 
manufacturers of toys, dolls, and general play- 
things, one hundred and thirty-four of whom are 
organized as ‘“‘The Toy Manufacturers of the 
United States.’’ Figures covering the business 
of fifty-five members of the association from 
1913 to 1919, inclusive, show that the industry 
almost trebled itself in that period, its production 
having expanded in value from $5,539,812 to 
$15,924,738. 

Adding to the period eleven months of 1920, 
when the revival of German imports had got 
into full swing, the total imports of all toys, 
except dolls, were $6,372,371 for 1913 and 
$7,564,262 for eleven months of 1920. In the 
period 1916-1919 there was a large slump, the 


CHRISTIAN YEGEN 


Banker of Butte, Montana, who suggests definite 
plans for relieving business depression 


annual imports averaging about one-third of the 
average of 1913-1915 and 1920. The bill for 
dolls is $2,754,933 for eleven months of 1920. 

Germany’s toy shipments to America wert 
worth between five and six million dollars a yeat 
in 1913-1915, and from nothing in 1915 to 
$531,994 in 1919 had recovered to $3,048,979 for 
the eleven months of 1920. German dolls in 
1913 stood for $1,537,964, and for eleven-twelfths 
of 1920 $1,021,297, or practically had regained all 
they had lost by the war. 
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At Christmas, 1920, there were approximately 
s100,000,000 worth of toys at retail valuation 
on the American market. Of this quantity more 
than $80,000,000 worth were of strictly American 
manufacture. 

George Newell Moran, representing the Toy 
Manufacturers, in this connection says: ‘The 
prospect for Christmas, 1921, is that the propor- 
tion will be increased as to foreign toys, but the 
American production is adequate to supply the 
requirements of all American children. There 
will be no reason why they should play with 
foreign toys.” 

Of the 24,322,770 children of toy-using age, 
“who presumably prefer American toys,’”’ Mr. 
Moran says there are seven hundred thousand 
who are members of the ‘“‘American Made Toy 
Brigade,”’ pledged to buy and use nothing but 
tovs of American manufacture. That is a good 
deal less than one-third of the total users, and 
moreover Congress has passed a peace resolu- 
tion. It is safe to say the disarmament confer- 
ence will not interfere with tin soldiers and papier 
mache cannon. Still it must be hoped that the 
\merican toy industry will not lose its supremacy. 
* + * 


Moose “Mother” Hackett Receives New Honor 
from her Moose Sisters 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to the Lady 

Moose sisterhood on the _ elevation. of 
‘Mother’ Hackett to the position of Deputy 
Grand Regent for Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mrs. Katie Tobin. Mrs. 
Margaret Hackett, a past regent, has been a 
member of the executive committee of Phila- 
delphia Chapter No. 4, Women of Mooseheart 
Legion, for the past four years. She has attended 
five conventions of the Order and has worked 
unceasingly for the success of the chapter, besides 
taking an active part in the affairs of Philadel- 
phia lodge No. 54. Her unofficial title of 
“Mother” is in recognition of her motherly quali- 
ties, her sympathetic nature, and her admirable 
tact in dealing with Moose interests. 


* * * 


Popular Wartime Ambassador to France is a 
Western Lawyer 


MONG the galaxy of American wartime 

diplomats at European capitals whom I 
met at their posts, none made more pleasant and 
lasting impression upon me than did Hon. Wil- 
liam Graves Sharp, Ambassador to France. He 
had visited Paris many times before the war 
without imagining the honor that was to be his 
own in the gay capital. 

Ambassador Sharp arrived in Paris the day 
the Germans were nearest the city. He began 
his official duties on the day that blackest skies 
overhung France. From his hotel window over- 
looking the Place de la Concorde he saw Galleni’s 
troops rushed out of Paris in taxis, some of the 
soldiers lacking uniforms, to fight at the battle 
of the Marne. In those stirring days the United 
States Embassy was the haven of excited Ameri- 
cans, and the skill with which the Ambassador 
handled the distracting problems of the hour 
immediately enthroned him in the confidence 
alike of the Americans and the French. I may 
here repeat part of my notes on my visit to him 
ita later stage, when Europe was awaiting with 
anxiety the arrival of American fighters for world 
ireedom. ~The quotation is from ‘We'll Stick to 
the Finish,” in the chapter on our ambassadors 

“Scarcely an American in Paris these days 
who does not look on the kind and smiling face 
1 Ambassador W. G. Sharp. He is a plump, 
good-natured business man, with a_ stubby 
mustache, four-in-hand tie, and wears a business 
Cutaway suit. He seems to be everywhere and 
at all places. He remains an American in every 
action and word, and has won the hearts of the 
French people.”’ 

Sitting at his desk when I entered, he was dic- 












tating to two stenographers, one in French and 
the other in English. Mrs. Sharp and the two 
sons and daughters were very popular with the 
French people. All spoke the language of the 
country like natives. Mr. George Sharp, as 
the secretary 
particular, was 
of great assist-, 
ance to his 
father. 

Mr. Sharp is 
an Ohio man. 
He was born 
March 14, 1859, 
at Mt. Gilead, 
and he made 
his home in 
Elyria, both in 
that state. In 
the latter place, 
a thriving city 
of twenty thou- 
sand popula- 
tion now, he 
practiced law 
for many years 
He was edu- 
cated at the 
University of 
Michigan, tak- 
ing the degree 
of bachelor of 
laws in 1881. 
Later the hon- 
orary degree of 
doctor of laws 
was conferred 
on him by the 
same universi- 
ty, also by 
Allegheny and 
Oberlin col- 
leges. In the 
four years 1885- 
1888, he was 
prosecuting at- 
torney for Lo- 
rain county, 
Ohio. He is in- 
terested in iron 
and chemical 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Sharp 
was a Demo- 
cratic presiden- 
tial elector in 
1892, when 
Grover Cleveland was elected for a second term, 
and a delegate to the Democratic national con- 
vention in St. Louis in 1908, the year of Bryan’s 
third attempt. Mr. Sharp was a member of the 
61st, 62nd and 63rd Congresses, 1909-15. Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him Ambassador to 
France, and he filled the position from December 
2, 1914, to April 14, 1919. He was the first Ameri- 
can ambassador to become dean of the diplomatic 
corps at Paris. 

Former Ambassador Sharp was elected a foun- 
dation member of the Societe Astronomique de 
France, he having been a life-long student of 
astronomy. The government of France decorated 
him with the Grand Cross of the Legion of 


Honor. 
. i * 


After Two Decades on the Amusement Circuit, 
He’s Still Going Strong 


RTY-SEVEN years old and just beginning 
to live” is probably the way Thomas Elmore 
Lucey would describe himself if you quizzed him 
After a score of years on the Chautauqua and 
Lyceum platforms he is about to start on a tour 
around the world as an entertainer. 
Whatever place Mr. Lucey may have in the 
world he owes to a sincere Christian purpose, 
having never deviated from the ‘‘hope set before 





him’”’ while a boy. — As a printer’s devil he drank 
in with hungry heart the literary and platform 
output of Bill Nye, Riley, Field, Burdette, A. P. 
Burbank, Opie Read, and the other author- 
entertainers who were tripping it about the 





HON. WILLIAM GRAVES SHARP 


The popular and efficient war-time American Ambassador to France 


gasoline circuit twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Among others he met Frank Stanton and George 
Wendling, and these large-hearted chaps gave 
him just the encouragement he needed. One of 
his most prized souvenirs is a letter from Wend- 
ling that had a $10 check enclosed, in which the 
author of ‘‘Little Boy Blue’’ wrote, ‘‘I did the 
same thing for Eugene Field when he was start- 
ing out, and I hope I may some day have as much 
satisfaction in your case as | did in his.”’ 

When he left school he.had enough professional 
training to know the wide gulf that lay between 
the friendly plaudits of amateur performances 
and the applause of the public that paid for 
finished artistry. So he took apprenticeship at 
various jobs which stood him in good stead when 
in a bare hallroom in Chicago nights of hunger 
came, following days of tramping the streets in 
search of an engagement in his chosen line. He 
learned a little of printing, also acquired the 
technique of proofreading. For a while he was 
telegraph editor for a syndicate. Then he 
wrought as a “‘doffer’’ in a cotton mill. Handi- 
ness he gained as a stenographer in those days 
was put to good account once when he had be- 
come a lecturer. At Binger, Oklahoma, a-dis- 
trict judge from whom he had formerly taken dic- 
tation commandeered him into reporting a day’s 
court proceedings, the regular stenographer 
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being absent through sickness. At evening 
Lucey turned in a forty-page typed report and 
rushed to the lecture hall to fill his engagement. 

Mr. Lucey, in his period of struggle, .was for 
one week a passenger conductor on an Oregon 


THOMAS ELMORE LUCEY 


Who, after a score of years as a popular entertainer 
on Chautauqua and Lyceum platforms, is about to 
start on a tour around the world as an entertainer 


railroad. He taught expression, traveled vaude- 
ville circuits, wrote and produced dramas and 
pageants, managed road companies, picked cot- 
ton in Arkansas, worked in North Carolina gold 
mines, and peddled coal by the basket in Ala- 
bama. As he advanced he sang in musical 
comedy and in gospel campaigns. He traveled 
through nine states as a song evangelist. It was 
at a revival meeting in Illinois that he met “‘the 
girl of his dreams.’’ While acting as platform 
superintendent at a Chautauqua in Missouri, 
it happened that Elbert Hubbard, billed to lec- 
ture, had missed his train, and Mr. Lucey impro- 
vised a program against time which held the 
audience thrilled for two hours 

He is a charter member of the International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, Chicago 
Social Guild, Atlanta Symphony Club, and Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild. Mr. Lucey has produced 
three volumes of poetry, published two maga- 
zines, founded two lyceum bureaus and con- 
tributed to various publications. In addition to 
his homeland circuits he has toured the Panama 
Canal Zone, the West Indies and South America. 

Any summer morning you may pass by Lucey- 
den on Etzel Avenue in St. Louis and see Thomas 
Elmore Lucey out giving the grass a drink, for 
this man is a real human being, practical, a living 
dynamo, notwithstanding that he has been enter- 
taining the public two or three times as long as 
most Chautauqua high-lights last 


* * * 


Gift of Park to Public Commemorates Visit of 
Prince of Wales 


HERE is a thrill in hearing from a friend 
through good deeds that he never talks about. 
In the Manchester (England) Guardian, a paper 
of world-wide fame, was recently a paragraph 
that riveted my attention. It was the announce- 
ment of a gift of twelve acres of land by Mr 


George Thomas of Irlam Hall, England, as a 
public park, in commemoration of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, dedicated as a playground 
for the children’s children of those with whom he 
spent the happy days of childhood. 

Mr. Thomas gave the ‘George Thomas Recrea- 
tion Ground” in honor of the visit of His Majesty, 
the late King Edward VII, on July 6, 1909. 

In presenting this new park Mr. Thomas 
wrote the following letter to His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, with a bit of verse which 
expresses the generous soul of the giver: 


Irlam Hall, Irlam, 
July 7th, 1921. 
To his Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales: To commemorate, and in grateful 
recognition of the visit of your Royal High- 
ness to Irlam, I will give you my bit of land 
(about 11-12 acres) for a park to our Urban 
District Council for the benefit of us all in 
perpetuity.—Geo. THOMAS. 


A youth, a boy, a comely lad, 

Yea, like one of us and yet a man, 

Who’s done so much together to cement 

Our world-wide glorious Empire! ° 

A grandson of King Edward, who 

Just twelve short years ago in this same place 

Honour’d us with a visit we never can forget. 

So, dear Prince, for his and your dear parents’ 
sake, 

You’re more than welcome now—and 

All the children and everybody here 

Do bless you and wish you God-speed, 

Good health, good luck, and au revoir! 

—GEo. THOMAS. 


N. B.—The verse may be faulty, but the 
soul is there. 


The park presented by Mr. Thomas is one of 
the most picturesque locations in England. On 
it is located the fine old Elizabethan hall occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomas, and a stretch of the old 
river at the foot. The old river is used for open- 
air baths and pleasure boats. Generations to 
come will remember with gratitude the thought- 
fulness of the sturdy and big-hearted Englishman, 
who believes in passing on to the people all that 
had been bestowed upon him through a lifetime 
of hard work. Mr. Thomas has lived a quiet 
and unostentatious life, always being keenly 
interested in children. He will see the dream of 
his youth realized in watching hundreds of chil- 
dren play and enjoy the happy hours of youth, 
within the portals of his own hospitable hearth- 
stone, in the sunset of a busy and useful life. 


* * * 


He Knows How America Should Build Up 
Foreign Trade 


WHEN the idea of a Foreign Trade Council 

first crystallized in the brain of Mr. James 
A. Farrell, prior to the war, there was little popu- 
lar conception of the magnitude of the subject. 
Since the war the problems of our foreign com- 
merce have come home to the pocketbook recog- 
nition of every American. 

Good work is being done today by this Foreign 
Trade Council in promoting means of extending 
American commerce throughout the _ world. 
Mr. O. K. Davis, secretary, who was prominent 
in presidential campaigns and knows the public 
pulse, has.made a striking contribution to the 
discussion of ‘‘The Unwisdom of Taxing the 
American Trader in Foreign Countries,’ pre- 
senting facts and figures that carry conviction. 

No country, except the United States, taxes 
its nationals living abroad on income derived 
from foreign sources. The United States levies 
income, war profits taxes, and excess profits taxes 
on its citizens; wherever located, and on income 
derived from all sources. 

One amelioration of such taxing of the Ameri- 
can business man abroad is granted. In com- 
puting his gross income he is allowed to credit, 
against these United States taxes, any similar 


taxes paid to foreign countries upon income 
derived from sources therein; and allows him 
in making up his United States income tax return, 
to deduct from gross income other taxes paid to 
foreign countries. 

In a country such as Honduras, for example, 
where foreigners are required to pay little or no 
taxes—Americans in that respect being on equa! 
terms with others—an American doing business 
there has to pay a United States income tax 
ranging from $590 on $10,000 to $375,190 on 
$500,000, whereas his British, French, Japanese. 
Spanish, or other competitor is taxed nothing 
by his own country. . So, to the extent of his 
advantage in taxation, the non-American can 
undersell and overbid the American, or can use 
the amount in advertising or in otherwise pushing 
his wares. Even in a country where foreigners 
are required to pay other taxes than those above- 
mentioned, and the American allowed to deduct 
the foreign taxes from gross income in his return, 
the difference against Americans is only slightly 
reduced as compared with the first illustration 
It ranges from $368 on $10,000 to $356,614 on 
$600,000. 

The successful maintenance of our foreign 
trade is a distinct national service. Every man, 
woman, and child in the United States has a per- 
sonal interest in the success of our foreign trade, 
for directly or indirectly it touches their indi- 
vidual welfare. 

The taxation of Americans abroad is liable to 
drive them out of business, involving the de- 
struction of so much of American interests 
This would be reflected in damage to American 
domestic industry, which, in turn, means less 
taxes assessable at home. 

If there is any one American who personally 
understands what it means to build up foreign 
trade, it is James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Council. His record as an Ameri- 
can business builder in the years he spent abroad 


JAMES A. FARRELL 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade Council 


is without a parallel. He had charge of the 
export division of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and many millions of extra wages were 
put into American pay envelopes, and many 
millions of extra money put into circulation in 
the United States, through his individual efforts 

Mr. Farrell knew the people that purchased 
goods in foreign countries, and he understood the 
shipping conditions to insure prompt delivery 
It is no wonder that President Harding should 
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have urged him to accept the chairmanship 
of the Shipping Board, but his work as an 
expert in building foreign trade is needed to 
increase the payrolls of American industry. His 
promotion to the presidency of the United States 
Stee! Corporation was a recognition of his services 
as a builder of export trade. He builded upon 
the solid basis of first-hand knowledge of home 
trade and American production, which began in 
hard work, at the age of sixteen, as a puddler 
ina Connecticut mill. This was forty-two years 
ago, Mr. Farrell being now two years on the 
sunny side of sixty. 
* * *x 










Montana Congressman Says What the Nation 
Must Do is Work and Save 


LL that comes out of the West is not “wild 

and woolly,” either in material or mental 
things. Certainly the West has been the breed- 
ing ground for some queer political and economi- 
cal notions, yet many of the most useful ideas 
in government and business have spread over our 
country against the course of the sun. It is 
natural that pioneers should make experiments 
and that not all of these should turn out well. 
But this applies not any more to the develop- 
ment of the West than it did to laying the foun- 
dations of the republic in the East. Pioneer 
and Pilgrim are interchangeable names in the 
history of the United States. 

Amidst the confusion of tongues and of terms 
with regard to ‘‘the present discontents,”’ a new 
statesman from the West has expressed views 
upon one question raised, in form so clear and 
concise as to be a model worthy of imitation. 
The matter at issue being the theory that pros- 
perity would be hastened in its return by giving 
face value as money to Liberty bonds through 























yn : 

a governmental decree, Congressman Washington 
‘. J. McCormick of Montana dismisses the delu- 
d sion in a few crisp words. His opinion is the 





same as that of President Harding, expressed in 
the sentence, ‘‘No government fiat will pay our 
bills.’ Mr. McCormick at the same time gives, 
in terse phrases, the true remedy for present 
conditions. ‘‘Work and save” it is in a nutshell. 
This is what he says on both phases of the 
subject: 

“There is always a danger in any legislation 
which seeks to make government securities 
equivalent to legal tender, that the circulation 
medium of currency will be so expanded as to 
flood the country with money and bring about 
consequent high prices. The truth of the matter 
is, in my opinion, that we have a big debt to 
pay, which can be met only by adopting the same 
process which an individual would adopt in 
doing the same thing, to wit, cutting down 
expenses, foregoing usual luxuries and extrava- 
gance, and working harder. The government, 
of course, can create all the money it wants 
to, but this does not bring wealth; it merely 
unsettles credits.’’ 

* * * 




















What Chautauquas and Lyceums are Doing for 
Music in America 






“NOW while the vast majority of our great 
*~™ concert and recital artists for the past five 
years have been railing at American music, while 
they have been making the air blue with denun- 
Ciations of the English language as a fit and 
Proper tongue to sing in, the Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua artists have been going about the country 
day in and day out, summer and winter, fair 
weather and foul, carrying music, good, sweet, 














he wholesome music to the people, in the highways 
or- and byways, the nooks and corners, to the utter- 
ore most parts of our land. While our highly-paid 
ny loreign artists have been satiating the cravings 
in of ‘the select minority’ in our large cities with the 
ts songs of Europe sung in foreign languages, the 
re Lyceum and Chautauqua singers have been 
e 


carrying the songs of America and Europe to 
the people in the vernacular, in English (as well 











as singing in the other languages occasionally, 
just to show how easy it is after all!)” 

Geoffrey O’Hara, the noted composer, is 
speaking. The remarks just quoted are from 
an article by him in The Lyceum Magazine. 
Referring to one of Mr. O’Hara’s latest produc- 
tions, a parenthetical introduction to the article 
says: “‘Certainly there has been no sacred song 
since the ‘Holy City’ that has stirred the higher 
impulses of man like the incomparable song, 
‘There is No Death.’ . . . Hence I am sure you 
will be interested in knowing a little more about 
this Geoffrey O’Hara person who can turn out 
such vocal literature with his right hand while 
he writes the sweeping popular hit, ‘K-K-K- 
Katy’ with his left.’”” The pieces mentioned rep- 
resent the two extremes of Mr. O’Hara’s versatile 
genius. There is a time to pray, a time to dance, 
a time to play, a time to weep and a time to 
laugh, and for any of these times Mr. O’Hara 
would seem to have composed the right song. 
During the war he was one of the biggest song 
leaders in the United States. When the boys 
in khaki overseas were feeling blue, or the folks 
at home needed jollying up, there was nothing 
like the stuttering Katy song. 

It is the belief of Mr. O’Hara ‘‘that any music 
is better than no music, and that we should en- 
deavor to improve popular songs, not impeach 
them!’’ He bespeaks toleration for 
all songs excepting those that are 
intentionally immoral. While popu- 
lar songs reach everybody, he points 
out, ‘“‘the more serious art works, 
the grand opera, etc., are enjoyed 
only by the select minority, a very 
small number of the people.’ Bal- 
lads of the home type, instrumental 
pieces of the dance type, in his view 
“are the songs that reach all the 
civilized world, to which we must 
pay our attention.”’ If we don’t like 
the popular ditties of the day, Mr. 
O’Hara advises, ‘‘set about to im- 
prove them—that is the only way 
to get rid of them. Do away with 
them by successful competition 
rather than by legislation.” He 
maintains, and cites evidence from the trade for 
the assertion, that people turn with grateful 
relief from trashy compositions to such pieces 
as ‘The Perfect Day,” ‘‘The Rosary,” and ‘“‘Blue 
Danube Waltz.” 

Mr. O’Hara is a free lance, holding aloof from 
contracts with publishers. He just writes as 
he feels like it, and the results are inevitably 
hits. Although he is still ‘within the draft,” 
his successes would make a goodly catalogue. 
Among the latest ones are ‘‘The Living God,” 
“I would Weave a Song for You,” ‘‘When All 
the World is Young,” “It’s a Mighty Good World 
After All,’”’ ‘The Lily and the Star,”’ and ‘‘Little 


Bare Feet.’’ 
* * 


The Great Commoner Takes a Fall out of 
Darwinism 


F Bryan had been elected President, on his 

first or second attempt, a great teacher might 
have been lost to the world. For then he could 
not have taken to the platform. There would 
indeed have been a chance that, as an ex-presi- 
dent, he would have been called to a college 
presidency or professorship. Then his wonder- 
ful voice and ready pen would have placed him 
where he belongs, among the greatest instructors 
of the multitude in the things that pertain to 
righteousness and right living. 

Whatever may be said of the political and eco- 
nomical doctrines for which William Jennings 
Bryan has stood, the principles of peace, of tem- 
perance, of domestic economy, of social order, 
of morality and of religion which he has presented 
to the ears of millions from the platform, and to 
the eyes of tens of millions in the press, have 
been as seed that is vielding, and will continue 





to yield long after his generation has passed, an 
abundant harvest of blessing to humanity. 

“The Menace of Darwinism,” an essay or lec- 
ture by William Jennings Bryan, has reached me 
in the form of a little coverless pamphlet. What 
the Great Commoner, .as he is fitly called, does 
to the so-called scientists who monkey with man, 
in this effort, leaves nothing to them but a grave 























GEOFFREY O’HARA 
WE One of America’s most versatile and popular composers 


in Oblivionland. By quotations and comparisons 
he shows that Darwin was a great guesser, whose 
guesses did not match each other; that the best 
scientific minds of the age condemned his hy- 
potheses, denying them the dignity of theories; 
that Darwinism has corrupted the fountains of 
learning and blighted the minds of learners with- 
out number, and that, as the clearly traced in- 
spiration of Nietschke, it was a primary cause 
of the World War. 

For well-informed people the demolition of 
Darwinism may be regarded in the light of super- 
rogation. As a scientific philosophy it has long 
ago been discarded. Yet now and then, as Mr. 
Bryan gives recent instances of, it crops out as 
a basic doctrine even in pulpit utterances. More 
frequently by partly educated people it is taken 
for granted as an undisputed truth, to point a 
moral or prop an argument. If it were not for 
these sorrowful facts, I should regard Mr. Bryan’s 
assault on the Darwinian works in the same way 
as the Indian did the trick of a white hunter to 
do him out of a wild goose. He had brought the 
bird down with a long shot, but while the goose 
was still fluttering in midair, another shot rang 
out. When the Indian reached the spot a pale- 
face gunner was picking up the goose.. ‘“‘Ugh!”’ 
the red man disgustedly exclaimed, ‘‘white man 
shoot ’m dead goose!’ 

Alive or dead when struck by the Bryan petard, 
Darwinism has given occasion for one of the 
strongest gospel sermons ever delivered. ‘‘With- 
out religion,’”’ Mr. Bryan says at the outset, 
‘fone can play a part in both the physical and 
the intellectual world, but he cannot live up to 
the possibilities which God has placed within the 
reach of each human being.”’ In his eloquent 
peroration these burning words appear: 
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“God beckons man upward and the Bible 
points the way; man can obey and travel toward 
perfection by the path that Christ revealed, or 
man can disobey and fall to a level lower, in some 


PATRICK HENRY GALVIN 
Has made a briltiant record as an organizer for the 
Loyal Order of Moose 


than that of the brutes about him, 
Looking heavenward, man can find inspiration 
in his lineage; looking about him, he is impelled 
to kindness by a sense of kinship which binds 
him to his brothers. Mighty problems demand 
his attention; a world’s destiny is to be deter- 
mined by him. What time has he to waste in 
hunting for ‘missing links’ or in searching for 
resemblances between his forefathers and the 
ape? In His Image—in this sign we conqucr.”’- 


respects, 


* * * 


No Wonder They Christened This Moose 
“Booster” Patrick Henry 


IS name is Pat Galvin. His residence is 
Rochester, New York. After you have 
heard him speak, you will not wonder that he 
was thristened Patrick Henry, because when it 
comes to talking of the merits of ‘Mother 
Mooseheart,’’ Pat Galvin has a touch of the elo- 
quence of the original Patrick Henry when he 
declared for liberty or death 
Patrick Galvin was born in Rochester, and 
early in life began to make his way. He worked 
in a printing office, and before he was in his teens 
he developed a genius for organizing. He knew 
how to organize the boys in the neighborhood 
to do things. He had the right kind of ideals, 
and it is no wonder that he has made, early in 
life, a success of his undertakings. He has built 
up the largest single fraternal lodge in the state 
of New York—The Loyal Order of Moose at 
Rochester—numbering ten thousand members 
He has also organized fifty-two other lodges in 
his district Throwing his soul and spirit into 
the work, he musters them in at a lively pace 
Night and day Pat Galvin is out among his 
fellow-men talking fraternalism. When he starts 
out in that little ‘‘buzz wagon,”’ it is to make a 
tour of the lodges, and they are always glad to 
see Pat coming, for he has a word of cheer and 
his enthusiasm never wanes. The more obsta- 
cles, the harder he works 
An honored citizen of his home city, Patrick 
Galvin is a true exemplification of the real 
Rochester spirit. Whether on the convention 
floor, or at a lodge m« he native force of 


vigor and punch with which he tells his story 
of the wonderful work done for the orphans of 
brother members always counts for results. He 
comes of good old Irish stock and a better all- 
around American never lived. 


* * * 


Great Mercantile Organization Maintains Home 
Atmosphere for its Employees 


ID you ever trade at a general store in a small 
country town where the proprietor was clerk, 
delivery man and floor manager, all in one? 

We'll wager everyone did at one time or an- 
other. Didn’t ycu feel yourself, after the first 
two or three visits, growing to be quite sociable 
with the proprietor? He is Uncle Silas, most all 
of the time, and everyone knows of him! 

Travel with us, then, to Buffalo, New York, 
where exists just such another Uncle Silas. He 
may not ring up your money on the cash register, 
but he is known, nevertheless, just as widely 
throughout the United States as the other Uncle 
Silas is known throughout that little village. 

This second Uncle Silas runs a mail order 
house, and not only do his four thousand em- 
ployees know and love him, but everyone who 
buys through the introductory medium of a 
postage stamp remembers him as the man who 
“looks so much like U. S. Grant!”’ He is John 
D. Larkin, founder of the Larkin Company, Inc. 

In appearance, this ‘‘larger-scaled Uncle Silas’’ 
impresses you with his very dark eyes, his quiet- 
speaking voice, and in sharp contrast his dy- 
namic personality. The man who first had that 
keen vision of being able to sell goods to people 
anywhere and everywhere by mail, he represents 
America’s pioneers in that he strove to undertake 
the superintendence of his employees’ comforts 
and general welfare. 

Success has come to him because he knew how 
to write his message and incorporate it into an 
interesting letter. These white messengers sent 
far and wide from Buffalo were not smooth or 
bombastic in character; they brought response, 
lots of it! His business is now probably the most 
scientifically built in the country. And his 
slogan? It is that ‘‘A postage stamp is as pro- 
ductive as a handshake if you know how properly 
to affix the stamp on the envelope!”’ 

Recently this great mail-order house celebrated 
its forty-sixth anniversary. Visitors going 
through the buildings are astonished and mar- 
veled at its ‘“‘homey”’ aspects and atmosphere. 
There are flowers everywhere; Larkin circles 
populated by his employees had been organized. 
Women shoppers who came to go through the 
plant returned to talk about the Larkin system 
and its distinctive business methods, and they 
attracted other customers. 

It has always been so. Mr. Larkin has always 
attracted patrons—not in units, but in masses. 
He has never overlooked the details from the 
very beginning of its career. The Larkin idea 
has always been to study the wants of people. 

There are large branch houses of the Larkin 
Company, Inc., in Chicago, Peoria, and Phila- 
delphia. 

What this firm has done for its army of workers 
and is still doing will always remain topmost 
in the minds and hearts of the many staunch 
henchmen who know Mr. Larkin. At present, 
the plant has at the disposal of its employees a 
men’s club, a Y. W. C, A., a country club located 
on the lake shore at Athol Springs, a girls’ dormi- 
tory and gymnasium, a complete medical depart- 
ment, a benefit association, which is a health 
and accident insurance association, a huge cafe- 
teria restaurant, and a large library. 

The employees put out a monthly magazine 
titled Ourselves; they have a Girls’ Fife and Drum 
Corps; there is the Larkin Employees’ Sales 
Department, where employees may purchase any 
of the goods sold by the company at practically 
cost prices. 

Is it any wonder that the Larkin Company, 
Inc., finds its productive elements increase with 


every year? Likewise, we can understand why 
the firm attracts such wide patronage through- 
out the country. People will buy much more 
quickly when they are.apprised of such incom. 
parable conditions belonging to its employees 
for they reason such organizations make for 
more efficiency. 

The great idea simply emanates from that one 
ideal for which we all strive, and having reached 
our goal, strive harder to maintain it; it is the 
“home”’ idea of business industry wherein lies the 
secret of success! 

* * * 


Need of More Individualism and Less Paternalism 
in Business Seems to be Indicated 


MORE business in government; less govern- 

ment in business.’’ Whoever coined this 
epigram, it seems to have become the Harding- 
Dawes-Hoover motto. The sentiment has in- 
deed come to be international. Viscount James 
Bryce, our great and good friend, speaking before 
the Institute of Politics at Williams College, 
gave an earnest warning against mixing public 
and private business financing. On the other 
hand, Professor Achille Viallate of Paris, lec- 
turing in the same forum, mildly defended ‘‘dol- 
lar diplomacy.””’ While admitting the badness 
of dishonest relations between politicians and 
business men, such as led the latter to ask for 
the help of their government to enforce upon a 
foreign country the accomplishment of contracts 
obtained by fraudulent means, Professor Viallate 
considered it natural for a government to help 
its citizens in their efforts to open new avenues 
for the trade and industry of the country, and to 
endeavor to make an ill-governed state respect 
its bona fide contracts. Such efforts are prob- 
ably-not just what the Washington motto opposes 
and Viscount Bryce condemns. 

Interference with business by government of 
the kind to be deprecated was defined at the re- 
cent meeting in London of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, where a resolution was 


JOHN D. LARKIN 


Founder of the great manufacturing and 
merchandising organization known 
as the Larkin Company 


‘ 


adopted declaring that “government control ol, 
or participation in, industry and commerce dis- 
courages individual initiative and renders tr ide 
conditions uncertain and artificial.’”” The reso- 
lution further set forth that government control 
of industry and commerce should be discouraged 
and private enterprise encouraged in all lines o 
industry and commerce. 

Soviet rule in Russia, working out the contrary 
of this doctrine, has only produced stagnation 
and starvation. 
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As the Farmer Sows the Nation Reaps 


Some philosophical and poetical reflections anent 
the necessity and glory of farming 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


OW comes ‘‘Autumn nodding o’er the yellow plain,”’ 
N where but a little while ago reigned joyous June in 
her symphony of green. Summer is waning. Many 
of Mother Nature’s bounteous offerings are already housed 
in bins and mows. The purple and gold of the aster and 
goldenrod offer a riot of color at every roadside. They 
glorify the more humble and intimate ways wherever the 
little brown paths go winding. It is the season when the 
farmer can steal a brief breathing spell from the many 
tasks he has been pursuing and those that he must later 
complete before the coming of winter. What has his sea- 
son of labor brought him? How will the account stand 
when the year is at an end? 

“The agricultural population,’”’ says Cato, ‘‘produces 
the bravest men, the most valiant soldiers, and a class of 
citizens the least given of all to evil designs.’’ The very 
business of farming requires a brave nature to undertake 
it. The thousands upon thousands of men and women 
who hold ‘‘steady jobs’’ in stores and offices and mills 
know that they will get their pay at the end of every 
week or month. In many instances the farmer must wait 
for his reward till the end of the year. And there is no 
certainty of it then. Between his sowing and reaping are 


” 


THE MAN WHO FEEDS US 


ET’S not despise just common things, 
For here’s a truth there is no dodging,— 
The bird that soars on proudest wings 
Comes down to earth for board and lodging. 
Seers, poets, warriors, men of fame, 
[he statesman who with wisdom leads us,— 
Do well enough, but, just the same, 
The farmer is the man who feeds us. 


We're always hearing, more or less, 
\bout the bard’s ‘‘divine afflatus,”’ 
He’d not get very far, we guess, 
Without some bacon and potatoes. 
So let who will of highbrows sing, 
And spurn, if spurn they must, this dross age, 
We'd better stick to those who bring 
The buckwheat cakes and home-made sausage. 


Betimes it’s very nice to rant 

About the soul or heart or gizzard, 
Yet he who takes a normal slant 

And views himself from A to izzard 
Finds that while other organs serve 
*» To make him more than just a dummy, 
His one big sympathetic nerve 

Has its headquarters in the tummy. 


The first concern of all mankind 
(He errs who this plain fact belittles) 
Is where and how it’s going to find 
An adequate supply of victuals. 
For each man knows, for him and his,—- 
Or rich or poor or saint or sinner, 
Or fat or lean—the question is: 
“What are we going to have for dinner?’ 


So keep the farmer on the job; 
Don’t let him strike and stop production. 
Should he join this “I Won’t Work” mob. 
He’d kick up a tremendous ruction. 
Seers, poets, warriors, men of fame, 
The statesman who with wisdom leads us,— 
Do well enough, but, just the same, 
The farmer is the man who feeds us. 


. 


NIXON WATERMAN 
Some years ago, while bicycling was classed among the major sports, Mr. Waterman was known 
as “‘the sweet singer of the L. A. W.’’ He is a real poet, who came to Boston from the wind- 
swept prairies of the West, and whose human nature verses have delighted thousands of readers 
Nixon Waterman can no more help being a poct than a mocking bird can keep from singing. 
He thinks in meters and speaks in strophes, and each day he lives a completed poem in his asso- 
ciations with his fellow-men. You have but to meet him once to be his friend for life—becausé 
everyone who knows him loves him for his gentleness, the spontaneity of his kindly humor and 
the soothing cadences of his speaking voice. Nixon Waterman's poetry comes from the heart 
rather than the head, which makes it easier for us common people to understand. He sees the 
poem in the wayside flower, the pasture pathway and the babbling brook—-and straightway 
interprets in smooth and flowing verse the dumb and struggling thoughts that surge our brains. 
He feels and hears and sees with us, and says for us the sweet and kindly things we fain would 
say ourselves. More than any poet that we know, he helps us feel the poetry of Everyday. When 
he is not writing poetry, he turns out witty and learned and weighty editorial paragraphs for the 
most widely-read of the Boston papers. And at times the lecture platform claims him for its 
own. When we asked Nixon to write for us something about the farmer, he started of? soberly 
enough in prose, but, like the lark, he has to soar,and soon turst into song. 
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HON. HENRY C. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture 


ENRY,C. WALLACE, 

Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in President Harding’s 
Cabinet, is a real farmer— 
just as Nixon Waterman is 
a real poet. He, too, is a 
Westerner, born on a farm 
in Iowa. As a boy he had 
the usual experiences of 
farmer-boy life, going to 
school in winter and work- 
ing in the fields in summer. 
Unlike thousands of other 
farmer boys, however, he 
had the vision to realize the 
dignity and importance of 
farming as a_ profession. 
Accordingly, he attended 
the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of lowa, of which insti- 
tution he became an assist- 
ant professor. Meanwhile 
he had begun the writing 
for the agricultural papers 
of the West that led even- 
tually to the publication of 
Wallace’s Farmer. For sev- 
enteen years he was Secre- 
tary of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. He 
has a first-hand knowledge 
of the needs of the farmer 
and the possibilities of agri- 
cultural development pos- 
sessed by but a few men. 
When the President needed 
the best available man to 
put at the head of this most 
important department, his 
choice quite naturally fell 
upon Mr. Wallace. 





the hazards of drouth, of flood, of scorching 
summer sun and of unseasonable frost. A hail- 
storm in a few minutes may destroy the crop 
that he has been !aboriously cultivating for 
months. All-devouring insect pests or devastat- 
ing blight may suddenly turn a pleasing prospect 
of crop-riches into one of poverty and despair. 
It is a long chance that the farmer takes. Only 
an adventuresome spirit can play the game. 

Crop conditions at the beginning of September 
were, on the whole, not especially cheering. Yet 
the agricultural industry of the U'nited States 
is too big for anything less than sheer disaster 
to cause despondency. The crops wil! be large 
enough this year to meet the reasonable antici- 
pations of the harvest as a factor in stimulating 
the return of prosperity which the current re- 
ports of manufacturing and mercantile condi- 
tions show to he fast arriving. Facts and figures 
ire coming out to dispel fears. For instance, 
Secretary of Labor Davis announces that there 
s actually less unemployment than there was in 
1914, besides discounting the five million odd 
unemployed, with the information that a large 
proportion of the number is of persons outside 
of the regular wage-earning class—among whom 
are the women, girls, and others who took up 
unfamiliar work during the war, and who have 
no dependents to support and are not themselves 
needy 

According to the estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture above referred to, corn is in very 
good promise, wheat yields are generally reported 
below average, oats are light in yield and of poor 
quality, cotton has suffered in some sections, but 
the crop is good in others, potatoes are fair to 
poor, fruit is very poor with few exceptions, live- 
stock is in good condition, with very little dis- 


ease reported, but the market is unfavorable; 
hay crops in the main are good, and pastures 
and ranges heen benefited by rains in sections. 

All this might be better, but also it might be a 
great deal worse. There is at least an absence 
of calamity in any quarter. The farmer is doing 
well in spite of many drawbacks and setbacks. 
He must not fail. 

We are a nation of farmers. The Pilgrim 
Fathers established the first settlements in this 
country because they were realfarmers. In 1621 
they began scedtime and harvest in due sequence 
that has never ceased. It was the farmers at 
Lexington and Concord behind the stone wall 
fences of their own hcmes who struck the first 
blow for liberty, making them the leaders of all 
patriots that ever since have preserved the inde- 
pendence and maintained the honor of the 
United States. 


“‘By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattl’d farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


These lines by Emerson at the battle monu- 
ment at Concord tell the story. 

George Washington was a farmer. Nearly 
every President and all the men of prominence 
in the nation were born on farms. What should 
we do were it not for the farms where the strength 
of the nation is recruited? 

Since the Department of Agriculture was 
established, farming has been recognized as the 
basic industry of the nation. As William Jen- 
nings Bryan said, “If the farmer fails, all fail.” 

Men who have achieved wealth and distinc- 
tion always unconsciously long for the farm again 
in their later days. Was it not Horace Greeley 


who spent his fortune in writing about and try- 
ing to run a farm, never forgetting the old home 
in the New Hampshire hills? 

The lonely, dreary days on the farm in winter 
are followed by the hard days of rugged toil in 
summer. Yet it is the farmer who gets close 
to nature. Human nature and elemental nature 
come into touch through the medium of the farm. 
Every invention and everything that can he 
done to help the farmer are a distinctive gain for 
the human race. 

What is the matter with Russia today? Her 
farms and her means of transportation have 
broken down, and starvation follows in the wake 
when the farm does not function. 

Frequently in his addresses President Harding 
alludes to the farm. He envisages the farm at 
Blooming Grove, Ohio, where he was born. He 
knows what it is to get up early in the morning, 
do the chores and the milking, and go to the 
fields while the dew is still on the grass, and toil 
until the evening dews appear. Afterward, when 
his work had been completed, by the light of the 
lantern, he found sweet reward in sound sleep and 
a clear conscience. 

The later development of farming in the 
United States, from the bonanza farms on the 
prairies of Dakota to the large plantations where 
tractors have supplanted the ox-drawn plow, 
furnishes a picturesque comparison, but the 
small farmer who with his own hands tills the 
land, on which he rears his family, is the unit of 
strength in the nation’s building. For as he 
sows, the nation reaps. 


THE BREAKING-PLOW 


I AM the plow that turns the sod 
That has lain for a thousand years; 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flowers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears. 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I greet the earth in its rosy morn, 
I am first to stir the soil, 
I bring the glory of wheat and corn 
For the crowning of those who toil; 
I am civilization’s seal and sign, 
Yea, I am the mighty pen 
That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 
For the sweat of honest men. 


I am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be; 
My coming makes the earth to stir 
With a new and strange decree. 
After its slumbers deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrows with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee; 
A thousand winters the drifting snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea. 
Before me curls the wavering smoke 
Of the Indians’ smouldering fire; 
Behind me rise—was it God who spoke ?— 
At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his; 
I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is. 
Oh, seer, with vision that looks away 
A thousand years from now, 
The marvelous nation your eyes survey 
Was born of the purpose that here, today, 
Is guiding the breaking-plow. 
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A Girl and a Three-masted Schooner 


Experiences of an American girl a half century ago while making a voyage 
that suggests R. H. Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast” 


By MINA SENTER ALBERY 


HEY who go down to the sea in ships of 

modern make, where one lives more lux- 

uriously than most of us do on dry land, 
and travels faster than we used to travel on rail- 
road trains, so that time and the discomfort of 
crossing the Atlantic are reduced to a minimum, 
may or may not, as they are sailors or otherwise, 
find pleasant entertainment in an account of a 
voyage, made by a woman, and lasting many 
months, in an old-time trading vessel which 
had no power but the winds and only the com- 
forts of moderate expense minus the aforesaid 
luxuries. 

The C. S. Bushnell, whose home port was 
New Haven, Connecticut, was a three-masted, 
schooner-rigged merchantman, owned by a com- 
pany of which my uncle, Joseph Mayo of Cape 
Cod was one, and he was also her captain and 
sailing master. She was reported to be the 
largest schooner afloat, being one hundred and 
fifty feet long, fifty feet beam, and approximately 
six hundred and forty-five tons burden. 

| had made several short voyages in her coast- 
wise, and when my uncle Joe invited me to 
accompany him and my aunt on a long trip, 
which involved Europe and South America, with, 
possibly, Pacific ports, and a year, possibly two 
or three in time, I was all too willing to go. 
Accordingly, Uncle Joe had her cabin refitted, 
built us cozy bedrooms and a bath room. I had 
a piano, and we were made very comfortable 
indeed—as much so as possible on such a craft. 
As to creature comforts, she would have quite 
adequately answered the old sailor’s definition of 
a yacht. 

On the first day of November, 1872, the anchor 
was raised and we dropped down the bay of 
New York loaded with a miscellaneous cargo 
and bound for Havre, France. 

Almost from the start we were buffeted about 
by head winds; there were gales innumerable, 
some of which were so severe as to damage the 
ship considerably and added greatly to our 
discomfort. During the severest of these storms 
we were thrown about in our small craft to the 
extent of being actually bruised and battered by 
deing thrown against the walls of the vessel, the 
lurniture, or whatever else happened to be in the 
way. The ladies were, of course, dreadfully ill 
during most of the time, and it could hardly be 
called a pleasant voyage. Poor Uncle Joe was 
often compelled to remain on duty for days at a 
ume, and frequently we did not take off our 
clothes for several days. There were, however, 
days when the weather was fine and sailing 
conditions almost perfect. At such times our 
ship glided over the water like a bird, and we 
actually made as high as two hundred and sixty 
miles in one day. The utter joy of the lovely 
sensations of sailing when winds were fair cannot 
be adequately described. There were also beau- 
tiful moonlight nights when everything seemed 
heavenly. Occasionally we would pass near 
enough to other vessels to exchange the usual 
courtesies of the sea, and, all in all, we were 
‘airly well satisfied with our journey of twenty- 
seven days from New York to Havre, where we 
— in good shape on the 28th of November, 
O44. 


Our time had been quite fully occupied, when 


we were not too sick, for we had a good supply 
of books and working materials, and one never 
tires of looking at the great monster, the ocean. 

Once again on dry land, however, we soon for- 
got our recent discomfort in the interest one al- 
ways takes in a new land, among people who talk 
a different language and whose aspect of life is 
so different from our own. To a woman who had 
heard much of the overpolite Frenchman, it was 
a distinct shock, however, to realize the under- 
polite one who jostles you off the sidewalk or 
stops stone still to stare into your face. 

* * * 

It was found necessary to make rather extensive 
repairs to our ship besides unloading cargo and 
reloading, and while this was going on, my aunt 
and I visited London and Paris. 

At London I took advantage of the occasion 
and visited the great Garcia, then the foremost 
teacher of singing in the world, but was not 
greatly impressed either with his method or the 
effectiveness of his work, although his manners 
were most impressive. But we saw all the sights 
and were enabled to make comparisons with what 
we afterwards saw and experienced in Paris. 
Our entertainment ranged all the way from beau- 
tiful dinners, given by our friends, to theater 
parties to see Henry Irving as Charles the First, 
and even Madame Taussaud was not overlooked. 
It was during the great strike of the gas em- 
ployees, and the Lyceum Theater lit by coal oil 
lamps was not only sepulchral but smelly. 

Paris the beautiful! Paris the great! The 
Paris of our dreams! In no way disappointing, 
but rather greater and more beautiful than we 
had ever dreamed. The charm of Paris still 
lingers, and what before that time had seemed 
affectation on the part of those who raved about 
that most wonderful of all cities, became a living 
reality. Details are impossible, or, if indulged 
in, would be only the commonplace recitals one 
always hears from the lips of those who have 
been enchanted by its marvels. But as it ap- 
peared then, so it shall always remain, the won- 
der city of the world; a city of beautiful recollec- 
tions in which the boulevards, the Seine, the 
Champs Elysee, Napoleon, St. Cloud, the Arc de 
Triomphe, the dinners, the (ah, pardon, Mon- 
sieur) the Can-Can, all mingle in a charming 
kaleidoscopic whirl, quite beyond the power of 
words, as we look back and try to conjure you up 
again, dear Paris of our dreams! 

The next arm of our journey took us from 
Havre to Bordeaux, across the terrible Bay of 
Biscay. The reputation of this piece of nautical 
misery was added to by our own experience, 
for it took us fifteen days to make this jour- 
ney which, under decent conditions, can be 
made in less than half that time under sail. It’s 
a nasty bit of water and nobody loves it. We 
certainly don’t and never shall, but we may 
thank its nastiness for a lovely episode which 
might never have happened but for the storms 
we had. To escape their utmost severity, we 
took refuge in the Rochelle Islands, and Isle de 
Ré became our next port. Here we had to lay 
to for several days on account of the bad condi- 
tions outside. The day after our arrival being 
New Year’s: Day, we went ashore, landing at 
the small village of La Flotte. Here we were 


not only the cynosure of all eyes (they rarely see 
strangers there), but we were greatly diverted 
by the picturesque dresses of the natives and 
their queer ways. At this time and somewhere 
on the Rochelle Islands, in a dreadful prison, lan- 
guished Henri Rochefort, expiating his political 
crimes. 

We got away from Isle de Ré in good shape and 
were soon being piloted up the beautiful Gironde, 
having passed, on the way in, the wreck of a 
vessel which had gone ashore the day after we 
left Havre, with a death list of one hundred and 
twenty-five, including the captain, his wife and 
children—so much toll had that terrible Bay of 
Biscay taken under our very eyes! 

The river Gironde is beautiful beyond com- 
pare, with its lovely slopes, vine-covered and 
verdure-clad. There are feudal castles and lovely 
modern villas and all the charm of fable and story 
added. We lived in Bordeaux nearly six weeks 
while the C. S. Bushnell was discharging and 
taking cargo. Our experience here was, in a 
way, like that of Paris. Operas, parties, balls, 
dinners, weddings, music galore. Dear friends 
we made, gay times we had engendering much 
lingering love for sweet Bordeaux. Can any- 
thing excel her laces, her wines, her pates? After 
a residence of forty days (no Lenten entertain- 
ment, I assure you!) in this most charming of 
cities, countries, and climates, we resumed our 
journey, this time loaded with wines and bran- 
died fruits for Buenos Aires. 

We skirted the shores of Spain and Portugal, 
sighted pleasantly the Madeira Islands, the 
Canaries, Cape Verde, the coast of Africa, and 
then struck out boldly Buenos-Airesward. 

Hope as we might for better things, we were 
destined to plug along, with all the vicissitudes 
of sailing, for fifty-eight days before sighting 
dry land again. With the exception of certain 
huge turtles which were captured at one of the 
Western Islands, there was almost a total lack 
of ocean live stock; no whales, no fish except a 
rare one here and there and a big school of some 
kind which we ran into when nearing the Equa- 
tor. We did, however, capture a porpoise which 
the sailors proceeded to “‘try out”’ for its blubber, 
and succeeded in setting the ship on fire, when 
there was excitement enough until it was sub- 
dued and we felt safe again. An incipient mu- 
tiny which Uncle Joe promptly suppressed in 
his big, commanding way, was also one of our 
diversions. All the discomforts of being be- 
calmed “‘on the line’ for days and days inter- 
minable, it seemed; the terrible heat, the man 
at the wheel with a wet sponge on his head and, 
with that, only able to remain at his post an 
hour at a time—all this will emphasize the 
ancient expression ‘‘in the doldrums’’ to any 
receptive mind. For relief, such magnificent 
sunsets and glorious moonlight nights as can 
only be seen in that latitude, or rather place of 
no latitude whatever, with the Southern Cross 
and other fine constellations to console us by 
way of reward for coming so far to see them. 

Finally, the coast of South America, which we 
smelled almost before it was actually sighted. 
It was really funny to see our dog Deuce, whom 
I haven’t mentioned so far, although he was an 
important member of our family, with his nose 
up in the air, sniffing, sniffing at what he also 
knew was land again, with such manifestations 
of joy as he could only, dog-like, express through 
the medium of a very short stump of a tail. 

In the actual order of our progress, our first 
land was Isle St. Catharine, then Montevideo, 
where the yellow fever was raging. Then we 
found ourselves in the broad La Plata River, 
where we were for a time becalmed off Lobos 
Island, and Good Friday following, we were not 
allowed to land. 

My birthday occurring while we were thus 
becalmed, I had the rare treat of being rowed 
entirely around the C. S. Bushnell as she was 
lying there under full sail, waiting for a breeze. 
I have had many beautiful birthday gifts, but 
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none so unique as that. The sight was beautiful 
and, amid such surroundings, it was something 
to be always lovingly remembered. Finally, 
however, we are ashore again and finding diffi- 
culty to get rid of our sea legs after fifty-eight 
days of rolling and heaving decks. 

The Buenos Aires of 1873 would hardly be 
recognized in the magnificent city of today, if 
all accounts are correct. But, at the time, it was 
a wonderful place, combining the peculiar charm 
of a new, almost a frontier settlement (although 
in fact very old), with the ultra refinements. of 
all the great cities of the world whose citizens 
had come hither in search of fortune or adven- 
ture, yea, even of an asylum, for there were, 
prominent among its denizens, men who had 
fled their own home countries because the laws 
of extradition had not yet reached this far-off 
land. Today many people know Buenos Aires 
as thoroughly as they know Berlin or Paris, 
and the number of these is constantly increasing, 
for to trot the globe has become a species of 
insanity, and those who have not seen foreign 
parts are the exception—the obsession is so 
universal. 

But, when we approached it, we found neither 
docks nor water deep enough to float the C. S. 
Bushnell, and were compelled to proceed by easy 
stages from lighter to small boat and then a 
scramble for dry land. Living quarters were 
soon found, but as soon exchanged for the hos- 
pitable roof of General Clapp and his daughter. 
The General was the United States Consul at 
that port and was, at that time, acting as resi- 
dent minister, pending the arrival of Hon. Julius 
White, our minister plenipotentiary. The ar- 
rangement was mutually advantageous and 
agreeable to all, and Uncle Joe, Aunt Nell and 
| were thus placed in position to know many of 
the foreigners as well as the reigning people of 
influence in this far-away republic. 

And what we did do and see! For over two 
momths it was a round of entertainments—par- 
ties, Operas, dinners, and country excursions. 
Altogether the most delightful thing to me was 
the horseback riding, for, in this country of fine 
cattle and horses, everybody rode horseback 
and almost all of our excurions to the country 
were thus made. 

Flores was the great place of country residence, 
and a most enchanting place it was. _ Five miles 
out from the city, its villas scattered about in the 
most advantageous spots, were surrounded by 
beautiful grounds that had received the artistic 
touches of the best landscape gardeners procur- 
able. Here were located the high officials, dis- 
tinguished strangers, the millionaires—even the 
patent medicine man of giant income from his 
nostrums had invaded the sacred spot, yea! had 
dared build him a palace more regal than all 
the rest, and Mr. ‘“‘Hesperidena’”’ man was quite 
equal to the best. Our horseback rides took us 
oftenest to Flores because of its great charm, 
although there were other beautiful suburban 
places in the vicinity. More particularly were 
we attracted thither because some of our dearest 
friends were there. 

After the departure of the consul’s daughter, 
my aunt and I found our duties very congenial as 
hostesses at the consulate, which was also the 
ministry till the arrival of Minister White later 
on, and we assumed to receive the dignitaries 
from foreign courts at reception and dinner with 
all the sang-froid of persons to the manner born— 
such is the assurance of the American female. 
We could not have committed any fatal faux pas, 
however, for, after the arrival of Minister White, 
we were not only received with open arms by 
his family, but, upon the departure of our consul 
general for the United States, we were actually 
taken into his family at his beautiful villa at 
Flores until our own departure for home. 

Possibly the most characteristic public affairs 
of our experience were the ceremonies and doings 
of the twenty-fifth of May—their Independence 
Day. All that is in the Spanish blood of love of 


display, of noise and excitement, of dancing, of 
gaiety and good cheer becomes manifest. It is 
said that every woman in Buenos Aires saves up 
all the year in order to buy herself gay trappings 
for this day, or rather these days, for they keep 
it up for three whole days. Looking down on 
the Plaza when the outdoor festivities are at 
height, one beholds all the colors ever made, in 
kaleidoscopic confusion. A description of one 
costume may be interesting. It was jotted down 
on the spot and is therefore truthful. ‘A light 
blue satin front embroidered with dark blue; 
long dark velvet skirt embroidered with light, 
dragging over a yard on the ground; light satin 
vest front; long satin sleeves; any amount of 
point lace all over it some way, I don’t know 
how; light blue bonnet with dark plumes hang- 
ing down, behind some roses and other fixings 
too numerous to mention. And this elaborate 
style was repeated in all colors and shades imag- 
inable, although there were more Spanish man- 
tillas than bonnets. At the cathedral a great 
religious ceremony was performed. The grand 
“Te Deum” was sung by the combined opera 
companies supported by a big brass band, an 
orchestra and the great organ. The whole world 
and his cousin Tim were there apparently, for 
the crush was stifling. All the great dignitaries, 
with the Governor, were present in official regalia. 

Beautiful Buenos Aires! Can it be possible 
that these later stories of corruption and crime 
are true? Have the bad men of the world taken 
advantage of their training elsewhere to make you 
the most corrupt city and government on the 
face of the earth? Wonderful country, where it 
never snows and they actually raise six crops 
of hay in one year! Where lovely vegetables 
and lovelier fruits grow almost spontaneously! 
Where the average family is fifteen, and the 
prolific quality of everything is charged to the 
river water! Thou lovely Rio de la Plata, whose 
shallowness has been overcome by modern sci- 
ence and great docks attest the skill of man! 
No doubt you still charm with your beauty if 
you do not still exercise that other function 
against race suicide! No wonder Theodore 
found a new bird in your neighborhood! 

+ * a 

Probably no long voyage under sail was ever 
more quickly and comfortably accomplished 
than was ours from Buenos Aires to New York. 
We simply flew home, making as high as two 
hundred and ninety-three miles in one day. 
The first part of the trip—some thirty-three 
hundred miles—was made in eighteen days. 
We even passed steamers going in the same direc- 
tion. Only those who have had similar experi- 
ence can conceive the delightful sensation of 
skimming over the water under full sail at top 
speed for days together. No ocean greyhound 
with all her luxuries and fast time can afford a 
comparable joy. Naturally we lacked the gay 
company, the nightly entertainments, the fine 
table and all that. But here we were—our own 
little family, having come all the way from New 
York by way of Europe, Africa, and South 
America in our own dear little boat, which, by 
this time, after all the terrific storms we had 
weathered, we considered perfectly safe and 
reliable, no matter how she was tumbled about, 
and we were nearing home! Motion? Oh, yes, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, but it took a 
good deal of mere motion by this time (too much 
duff would do it oftener) to upset us, we had 
become such good sailors! One day there was a 
sudden lurch and poor Aunt Nell, off her guard 
for the moment, was thrown bodily through a 
door like a batten ball, into another room and 
bumped up against the wall; but as she sustained 
only a few bumps and bruises, it was not much 
thought of. Once in a while we’d have “‘a big, 
noisy calm,’’ at which times Uncle Joe scratched 
the mast and swore in his mild Cape Cod way, 
and, by and by, the wind would come again. 
Sometimes this same wind, which we so wel- 
comed and so much wanted to push us farther 


homeward, would play us nasty tricks. It dig 
so to me once and took my beautiful sailor hat 
over which I had labored lovingly and unremit. 
tingly, far back into our wake, and I shed a tear 
or two as I saw it float away. Possibly it is noy 
resting comfortably in some Sargasso Sea with the 
other derelicts! Possibly on the head of some 
beautiful mermaid to add to her loveliness and 
combine with her other charms to lure man to 
his end! 

It was a straight run home, as the yellow fever 
was raging in many Pan-American lands and 
Uncle Joe refused to take risks, even by a stop 
at St. Thomas. So we bounded along merrily, 
assured that we would not be quarantined, for 
we had committed no harbor crime. Even 
Hatteras did not impede us much, and when we 
were again within the gates of New York harbor, 
we realized the unusual thing we had done. We 
were heores even in our own eyes! But to dear 
old Uncle Joe it was only one of over forty such 
voyages. 

I have often thought that if those who com- 
plain of ocean travel in these days of luxury and 
giant vessels could only imagine the difference 
between a ship nine hundred and nineteen feet 
long, ninety-eight feet beam, and fifty thousand 
tons burden, and our little sailboat one hundred 
and fifty feet long, fifty feet wide, and less than 
six hundred and fifty tons, there would be room 
for the rare philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs. Those 
giants like the Leviathian cover so much ground 
(water, of course) in every dimension as to reduce 
the discomforts to a minimum. They go so 
fast as to run away from many a storm and rough 
sea, and they will ride more than one ordinary 
wave. Our little craft was like a chip on the big 
seas and in the terrible trough between them. 
We couldn’t run away from anything, and some- 
times were in continuous storms for weeks at a 
time. Some of these seemed to tear us to pieces, 
we would be thrown about like puppets, and yet! 
and yet! 

After it is all over and life has assumed its other 
phases and gray hairs have asserted their per- 
manent domain, there remains of it all a beauti- 
ful, beautiful dream! A vision! A story to be 
told, not only to one’s children and grand- 
children, but to dear friends and finally to the 
world. In the first place, there is the big water, 
then the little boat, then littler I. The big 
water, so overwhelming in its bigness as to sug- 
gest eternity! The little boat, so little and frail 
as to suggest human life, and littler I, so much 
littler than them all as to suggest an insignificant 
dot! And, ah yes, there is recollection! | smell 
the salt water; I feel the force of the storm. | 
melt on the equator; I am conversing with far- 
away human beings in strange tongues; | have 
come in contact with man in various of his 
habitats; I have laughed at his queer ways (s0 
different from mine), and he, in turn, has laughed 
at mine! There is a sea gull flying before the 
storm. But he knows how to do it because he 
is a gull. Mother Carey’s chickens are way out 
in the middle of the ocean as comfortable and 
safe as the chickens at home in the chicken 
coop! 

A flying fish has miscalculated and bumps into 
one of our sails and falls on the deck; a huge 
grampus jumps clean out of the water—a rare 
thing for him to do! Off the Brazilian coast 4 
whale spouts; we have sailed ten thousand 
miles to see him! The biggest wave that ever 
came down the ocean pike has just taken our 
iron water tanks and everything else off the 
decks and broken our fore gaff square off ané 
carried away one of our jib sails! The sailor 
man sings at his work, dances to the accordeon 
in the gallant fo’c’s'l—always careless, always 
gay! To be a sailor one must be a poct, for 
they are nascitur non fit! In fact you cannot 
make a sailor if it isn’t in him at birth. He must 
be a poet. They all are, although many of them 
cannot read. My uncle Joe loved Shakespeare. 
He adored Falstaff, whom — (Continued on page 247) 
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BRISTLING mail-man with rolled shirt 

sleeves and an air of self-abandon, brought 

the following ‘‘thrills’’ in to us. They are 

anonymous, unique, and of the feminine gender. 
a . * 

“When a girl, having been raised close by the 
Chickasaw Indian Reservation in Arkansas, I 
frequently rode an Indian pony, and on one 
occasion was attempting to ‘‘race a storm’’ home. 
| was accompanied by another girl at the time. 
My pony stumbled into a prairie-dog hole and 
fell, with his rider over his head After I had 
been ‘‘policed’’ but uninjured in this wise, he 
shot right ahead and left me on the ground, terri- 
fied lest | should get caught in the midst of the 
terrific storm. 

“My girl chum picked me up, however, so the 
“fright-thrill’”? of the moment was of short dura- 
tion. She then ran her horse fast enough to 
catch my pony and we got home, after a fashion, 
but in time!’’ 

x * a 


To a woman a career is life, and yet, how often, 
how pointedly changed becomes its nature, when 
circumstances step in from the outside. There 
is one woman who had planned and hoped and 
prayed fervently all her life long for that first 
thrill that accompanies an actress’ stage debut. 

Now she is married, and instead of having 
experienced that type of thrill, she discovered it 
lay in motherhood. When her first baby was 
born, this mother realized there was none so 
sublime, so sacred as this! It was the exact 
antithesis of her former expectation! 

* * * 


THE THRILL OF SKULL-LORE 

“When I was about seven or eight years old, 
| lived near Mobile Bay, Alabama. I was a 
very romantic type, with the romanticist’s share 
of imagination. Accustomed to playing near the 
bay each day, it was not long before I expected 
daily a message in a bottle to come to me from 
across the sea. 

“One day I saw something out on the water 
that excited my curiosity. When the waves had 
washed it ashore I discovered it to be a man’s 
skull. I can yet remember that undefinable 
shudder, and yet a sort of explorer’s thrill as I 
looked at and handled that peculiarly-shaped 
skull, filled with barnacles, seaweed, shells, and 
other sea refuse. I suppose if I had been older 
| should have thought of Hamlet and his solilo- 
quy on death, but as it was I merely fished it 
out calmly and presented it to an uncle. Al- 
though he was never able to recognize the stranger 
he has nevertheless housed him in his office.” 

* * * 

Writes a mother from Baker, Oregon, Mrs. 
Mary D. Conner by name: 

“When my father died, leaving me with little 
or nothing to continue, I cherished an ambition 
to write, but not having been able to produce 
the means and wherewithal, I soon relinquished 
my hold on this very worthy goal and married 
instead. 

“A son was born to me, whom I placed in an 
academy when he was ten years of age. After a 
lew years I grew lonely for the lad and visited 


him. The thrill was complete—it was final 
when I beheld my boy, after years of absence, 
stalwart, mature and oh, how prepossessing. It 
was a precious gift from God. 

“‘Then came the Grim Reaper to exact his toll 
of humanity, and I lost my son, even before he 
had reached the age of manhood. He has left me 
only the legacy of a thrill that will never perish!”’ 

* * ” 

“The greatest thrill of my !ife,’’ contributes 
Mrs. E. B. Archer, ‘“‘occurred when it first fell 
to my lot to close the eyes of one who had died. 
I am a gray-haired matron now. 

“The piteous look of suffering still lingered in 
the big blue eyes, as | gently laid my hand across 
the lids. In spite of my effort at gaining self- 
control, the fact that for the first time in my life 
I was performing such an office caused cold chills 
to race up and down my spine. 

‘‘Awe, sympathy, consternation, pity, rever- 
ence, and a desperate feeling of my own ineffi- 
ciency, all gripped me in turn. Yes, the first 
time my sensitive finger tips drew the long- 
lashed blinds over the windows of a human soul 
I experienced the greatest thrill of my life.’’ 

* * * 

Again we see a loophole through which to em- 
phasize the fact that no two thrills are alike in 
this world. They are as varied as human beings. 

* * * 


“I suppose you all think the thrill of my life 
occurred when | knocked out Jim Jeffries in 
fighting for the world championship,’’ Giant Jack 
Johnson parried the other day. 

“Not so. I probably felt too self-confident 
that day to experience a thrill at what I deemed 
myself to be the thing that was going to take 
place. Instead, my thrill occurred when | dove 
forty feet into water, and found my head in the 
mud below, sinking deeper all the time. I felt a 
thrill that reverberated down to the toes and up 
again. It was just like going straight down to 
the Inferno on a muddy road. 

“At another time I jumped overboard to rescue 
a drowning man. After I reached him he clung 
to me so desperately, I knew I could hope only 
to save myself, and so I fought him to make him 
let go of me. He hung on and I! was given the 
credit of having saved him.”’ 

* * * 


Col. Frank White, Treasurer of the United 
States, confesses likewise. His thrill was en- 
countered when he receipted, with his name, the 
delivery of thirteen billion dollars, in behalf of 
the United States. It was while he was hand- 
ling this package of bills, equal to seventy-six 
tons of gold, and measuring a foot square and 
nearly a foot high, that a great thrill, undefinable 
as to the nature of detail, surged through him. 
It was a feeling the likes of which had never 
possessed him before, with one exception. 

When Colonel White was engaged in active 
service in the jungles of the Philippine Islands 
during the Spanish-American War, fighting insur- 
rection and famine, he was informed the odds 
were against him. Men were dying off like flies. 
once the disease epidemic had spread. The 
figures in ten years were startling as well as 


discouraging. The natives were crowding them, 
and they had about given up hope of ever return- 
ing home to those who waited for them. 

Suddenly, in plain view of the fighting men, a 
launch was seen out in the waters, seen for just 
a second, in the flash of a tropical sunset. It 
spelled relief and they knew it. Never was there 
more rejoicing! There was not one man there 
then who felt not the thrill of anticipating the 
coming of a Savior. It meant a return-to their 
wives and children above everything else. It 
was the “‘saving day.”’ 

* * * 

With this boy of nineteen a mother’s love was 
evidently reciprocated. The son explains his 
great heart thrill occurred when he realized for 
the first time that he might lose his mother. 

‘‘Mother was going to the hospital to undergo 
a serious operation. Prior to this I took all of 
her thousand and one little kindnesses as a 
matter of fact; they were to me goods that went 
along with the trade. Then I suddenly realized 
that a mother’s love was not a ‘stand-pat,’ but 
a sacred thing. 

“It is always so; we may love and cherish a 
thing so long as it is ours, but once there is the 
prospect and danger of losing this thing, our 
regard becomes manifestly higher, deeper, more 
intense! 

“With the thought that I would lose mother 
came the most poignant thrill of my life!” 

* *K * 

Tinged with rare humor is this thrill—the thrill 
of the president of a great corporation. 

“When I proposed to my wife, thirty-nine 
years ago, I was not given an opportunity for 
select privacy. My voice, not altogether soft 
and intrepid, but none the less earnest, reached 
the next room, not forty feet away, where sat 
her father. No ardent suitor ever prayed for 
a shorter end. My wife and I, thirty-nine years 
later, can feel the heart thrill of that supreme 
moment! God bless her! 

* * * 


WHEN HE REALIZED HE BELONGED 
TO OTHERS 


Senator France has doubtless had many 
thrilling experiences. It is hard for him to single 
out a certain experience and prove to himself 
that that event produced the ‘‘funniest’’ sensa- 
tion within him. 

“TI can rightly say, however, my one great thrill 
was shared with President Harding on Inaugu- 
ration Day. As I stood among that mass of 
people, near the White House, | tried to imagine 
just what they were thinking about. It was 
their day, not Warren G. Harding's; his 
elevation was actuated by the common impulse 
of the mass of people. I thought it must have 
been the same when Lincoln stood here, with 
war-clouds hanging over the Union. 

“The greatest glory in life comes when a man 
realizes he does not belong to himself but to 
others; the same spirit of sacrifice that comes on 
the scene of battlefield, where a lone private, 
guarding his men from unexpected attacks from 
the enemy, becomes responsible for their safety. 


He belongs to his men. (Continued on page 283} 
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Neither the Judge Nor We Can 
Solve the Question 


Why are these “‘jazz-hounds” allowed to dodge the asylum when so many harmless 
‘“‘half-wits” are roped and taken away? 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 


Author of ‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy” 


HAVE recently and for the severalth time 
I assisted in the formation of a small but ex- 

ceedingly select (at least we so claim) orches- 
tra of a highly amateurish nature. It came about 
in this way: During the war the local band was 
called upon, as patriotic citizens, to accompany 
our local recruits, in successive enlistments, to the 
station. It was not only a patriotic duty, but 
one that had most beneficial results. Thé nature 
of the music was such that any lingering regrets 
in the minds of the recruits were speedily merged 
into a determination to go, and to go just as 
quickly as possible as soon as we, that is to say 
the band, unlimbered in several dissonant keys 
and blew a brazen path through the atmosphere 
of patriotism. 

Now, as the clarinet section had been depleted 
by enlistment, | was importuned to disinter my 
old B-flat from the old secretary drawer, to soak 
it in the horse trough for a day, to plug up the 
cracks in the barrel joint with shoemaker’s wax 
and soap, and to become again, after an absence 
of over twenty years, a working member of the 
band 

I really did not want to do it. One who has 
laid aside youthful follies, delightful while they 
lasted, hesitates to take them up again, when 
age has blunted appetite, taken the edge off 
initiative, and_ stilled ambition. Horseback 
riding, swimming, marbles, boxing, throwing 
snowballs and overripe fruits of the earth at 
plug hats, are pursuits, not to say industries, 
that have no zest for the middle-aged or the old. 
But hen-fever, intemperance, band playing, and 
card playing are recurrent diseases that may be 
awakened at any time 

I was afraid of what the result might be, but 
at the same time | felt that it was but a small 
thing to do. Accordingly, although it necessi- 
tated expensive and exceedingly painful dental 
operations in the way of Richmond crowns and 
small wire fences made of gold, I submitted to 
them, and was admitted as a member of the old 
organization in which, years agone,. I had 
marched thousands of miles on rough country 
roads and uneven city pavements and had blown 
thousands of goose notes 


Very much to my delight, I found that the 
band was playing from the same three books, 
the spotted, the black, and the red, that the 
band of a generation ago was using; I also 
found that the free and easy methods of collaring 
and throwing a quickstep or a selection with 
but little regard for its feelings or the feelings 
of the populace, were somewhat more in vogue 
than in the gladsome past, when | was justly 
regarded as the loudest, shrillest, and most 
catch-as-catch-can performer in the band; the 
one most independent of written notes, tone, 
phrasing, and all interpretive marks introduced 
by the composer. 

Yet curious as it may seem, in the twenty or 
more years that the band has enjoyed the ines- 
timable privilege of my absence, I had sub- 
consciously, perhaps, developed a better under- 
standing and appreciation for music, and my 
enjoyment of band music as interpreted by our 
time-honored but little else honored band, was 
not by any means equal to that of the days gone 
by when pianissimo meant forte, forte meant for- 
tissimo, and fortissimo meant that each performer 
must burst something, a garter, a suspender, a 
lung, or a bloodvessel. 

And finding that the rule was still valid, I 
resigned my membership at the close of my 
patriotic duties, before I burst something neces- 
sary to my sartorial or physical welfare, very 
much, | feel sure, to the ultimate benefit of the 
band, for the gradual elimination of the unworthy 
members of any organization is exceedingly 
conducive to its welfare. Really I think there 
are several others in the band who should emu- 
late my example. i 

I had, however, taken the first deep draught 
of concerted musical effort after twenty years 
of abstinence, and the fatal appetite was re- 
awakened, demanding an outlet. That outlet 
was found in the formation of an orchestra. 
We have a most excellent violin, an admirable 
double bass, a gifted individual who plays second 
violin and horn, a ‘‘crackajack’’ trombone, a 
cornet who blows an exceedingly sweet, soft 
tone; beside all this, we have an exceedingly 
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competent pianist. These are all professionals 
or semi-professionals. The remaining member: 
are my wife, who plays a viola with marked 
effect, and I, who play the clarinet, some. We 
two are amateurs. I make this statement 
advisedly. Nobody who has ever heard us play 
entertains any doubts on the subject. We like 
to be spoken of as distinguished amateurs. We 
very seldom are so spoken of. We really are 
distinguished, but the majority of people who 
have heard us, use a different, a very different 
adjective. 

There is considerable rivalry between my 
wife and me, as to which is the better or the 
worse. I will leave it to you. In a competition 
between us, I feel quite sure, that, given a ney 
selection, a song without words, a cantabile, 
a madrigal, a—well, say a.canzonnetta, | would 
make more mistakes, more wrong notes, more 
goose notes than my wife, but that she would 
wander farther and oftener from the true pitch 
than I. I am sure our average would be very 
close. There you have it, ““You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.’”’ No, I am wrong; 
we are amateurs, and “‘you takes your choice” 
without paying your money. 

We call our organization ‘‘The Exeter Concert 
Orchestra.” I have heard it called other names 
But it is rather a worthy organization. That 
fact is due to the professionals, | am bound to 
say. The leader is the most kind-hearted man 
imaginable. He is very fond of ice cream, 
strawberries, sandwiches, salads, fruit punches, 
fresh doughnuts, mince pie and like comes- 
tibles; so are the other professional members 
We value our membership very highly, and as 
the weekly rehearsals are held in our big music 
room, we invariably serve refreshments accord- 
ing to the season. It does much toward length- 
ening our term of service; and strengthening 
the thread of our membership. 

As long as we can keep this up, I feel we may 
remain members, but should we go broke, well, 
that may be another question. 

The kindness of the leader is manifest in other 
ways. Should the composer of any of our music 
see fit to introduce a morceau melodique for the 
clarinet, the leader plays it with me, very much 
as one would take a toddling child by the hand 
Should a solo passage for the viola be neces- 
sary to the bien etre of a selection, the leader 
plays the same on the G string of his violin in 
unison with my wife’s viola, and upon the same 
principle. 

Both my wife and I have learned one of the 
basic principles of harmony. Whenever a pas- 
sage is introduced into our score which we cannot 
play at all (and this is by no means an infrequent 
occurrence) we make the appropriate motions 
and grimaces without making any sound what- 
soever, the leader plays our parts and his own, 
and the selection goes on swimmingly. 

We have played in public several times, with 
such success that the leader broached the idea 
of exposing our orchestral photograph in the 
local stores with the praiseworthy idea of stimu- 
lating business. I tried to dissuade him, repre- 
senting to him that while our personal beaut; 
was in the aggregate of very high order indeed, 
yet I had noticed that whenever engaged for a 
public concert he went to extraordinary pains 
to so screen us behind potted plants, evergreen 
boughs and parti-colored bunting, that there 
was not a chance of anyone seeing us, even 
though they may have heard us. 

However, as he was rather insistent, | told him 
I would make no further objection provided he 
would allow me to make the sketches, and as 4 
sample I drew a picture of the orchestra as thes 
appeared to me, and submitted it to him. | was 
surprised and pained when he tore it up violent 
and left my office in some dudgeon. 

It is very strange that one who plays the violin 
beautifully, and understands and appreciates 
good music so thoroughly, has so little apprecia- 
tion for the limner’s art. Neither my wife nor 
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| had ever listened to jazz music. It may seem 
incredible that in the year 1920 there could be 
two people, musically inclined, so ignorant 
of the musical spirit of the times as not to have 
heard jazz music at least through the various 
branches of reproducing instruments. 

Such was the lamentable fact, however in- 
credible. It was partly due to the fact that I 
had issued a pronunciamento, a somewhat pro- 
fane one, too, to the effect that upon the intro- 
duction of a jazz record into my house, the vic- 
trola would go out of the window; also, partly, 
to the fact that whenever | was entertained at 
other houses by a record concert, blue seal, red 
seal, or green seal, I always claimed the right to 
select the records to be played, and by feigning 
great delight in the privilege, | received much 
commendation for what was really a rather 
impolite act. 

In this way I had been spared the unspeakable 
dreariness of whiskey tenors, ocarina sopranos, 
and dreadful monologues, to say nothing of jazz 
music. 

a” * of 

But the time came when the Exeter Concert 
Orchestra was called upon to play jazz. I ob- 
jected somewhat oratorically, my wife seconding 
my motion in a convincing manner, or what is 
usually a convincing manner, when pointed in 
my direction. But the other members took a 
different view. The trombone and the horn 
had played jazz in overseas bands. The double 
bass had played it locally and in Lynn, Lowell, 
Haverhill, Newburyport, and Lawrence. 

Finally after much argument it was agreed to 
do one ‘‘job,’”’ just to show the public that our 
organization was versatile, even though we 
prefered time-honored music. 

Of course I do not believe in going into things 
half-heartedly. If I. were to commit murder, I 
would wish to do a thorough job. I would not 
be content with aggravated assault, or with 
manslaughter. I would insist on a thorough 
job, with malice aforethought. Good, thorough- 
going murder, by poison, starving, torture, or 
other deliberate and premeditated killing, or 
committed in perpetrating arson, robbery, or 
burglary; in short, good statutory murder in the 
first degree, nothing short of that. 

\nd accordingly, having promised to go to the 
mat with jazz music, although at the time I had 
i strong suspicion which has later been con- 
firmed, that playing jazz music is a felony, far 
more serious than murder, | determined to do 
as good a job as thorough research, faithful study 
and painstaking preparation could insure 

| learned by patient inquiry that jazz players 
accompany their music by wild leaps and violent 
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Afy acrobatic clarinet 


contortions; that they throw their instruments 
into the air, catch them again, all the time play- 
ing like maniacs; that they prance around the 
platform or stage, letting out loud yawps or 
shrill yells, to fill in any interstices in the music, 
that may have been left unprovided for; that 
they make up hideous grimaces and gibber 
strangely and uncouthly. 

Now there was little in this that I could not 
do. I could still leap, although not so far as | 
could in early youth. I could still contort, al- 
though not too violently, and would be all right, 
provided I did not get a sudden cramp or drop a 
stitch in my back. I felt sure that with practice 
I could throw my clarinet into the air and catch 
it; (of course the pianist and the double bass 
would have some difficulty in doing the same with 
their instruments, and as for playing like a man- 
iac, why, my performance on the clarinet had 
been spoken of, on more than one occasion, as a 
damn fool performance, which was quite near 
enough for the purpose. I could still prance, 
although my trotting gate had shortened up a 
bit; I could let out loud yawps and shrill yells 

When it came to making up faces, however, 
and twisting my features into strange and awful 
shapes, I felt that | was past master of the art 
Indeed, nature has richly endowed me in this 
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line, and I felt that I could easily surpass the 
plain lady of the story, who took first prize in a 
competition for making faces, although ‘‘she 
wasn’t playing,’”’ and when it came to gibbering 

well, there are few gifted people who can 
gibber more classically than I, so I| felt that | 
was extraordinarily well equipped to do a good 
job, if only the others would do their part 

The next rehearsal was taken up in alternately 
reading the new music, and doing the prescribed 
stunts. It was strange and bizarre music. There 
was a certain rhythm to it, but this rhythm 
was punctuated by strange jerks and jolts. It 
was as if-a singer was interrupted in a song, by 
frequent jabs in the diaphragm with a sharp 
elbow. It had the same effect on me, and at 
the close of the pieces, ‘‘The Hobbled Cat,”’ 
“The Handcuffed Bum,” ‘‘The Jelly Wiggle,’’ or 
some charming morceau of the ilk, | felt quite 
exhausted 

We made slow progress, although we worked 
hard, and our action was strenuous in the ex- 
treme. The first time | threw my B-flat clar- 
inet in the air | should have caught it without 
much trouble, had not the leader, who sat beside 
me, got his head in the way, and received the 
instrument, mouthpiece down, on the top of his 
somewhat bald head, where it split the reed, 
broke the mouthpiece short off, and cut quite a 
gash in his head. He was quite a bit stirred up 
over the matter, strangely enough, and while 
my wife and the pianist were sponging his head, 
and measuring it for a sort of Turkish fez of 
court plaster, he said some things that I, as host, 
could not resent. It really was not my fault 
He should not have wandered into the clarinet 
zone. I may have thrown the clarinet a trifle 
higher than necessary. After things had quieted 
down a bit, we started on a new piece. It was 
entitled, if I remember correctly, ‘‘The Lizard’s 
Squirm.”” It was full of trombone work, in 
which the trombonist blew terrifically, while 
rapidly extending the slide to the seventh posi- 
tion, and back again. The violin and 
played dissonant double stops, while the pianist 
banged double octaves on the off beat, and the 
clarinet shrieked meaningless chromatics in the 
upper register. It sounded to me extremely 
chaotic, something like a wrecked freight train 
loaded with performing dogs, but the leader said 
we were coming on. Although the piece was 
scored for the B-flat clarinet, I, having broken 
my B-flat, used A as, quite naturally, | did not 
want to be left out of the piece, and the leader 
said it added a tone color that was very effective 

At this suggestion the horn player changed to 
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the E-flat crook, the pianist played in G, and we 
felt that we were rapidly getting into the spirit 
of the times. 

hen we tried it again with the proper gymnas- 
tic accompaniments. The results were marked. 
I felt that they would be. I did not propose to 
risk my only unbroken instrurnent, and so, play- 
ing my A until I was black in the face, | watched 
my chance to throw the B-flat into the air. 
Before I did this, the piece was brought to a some- 
what abrupt close by a terrific collision between 
the trombone and the horn, both of whom were 
prancing round the room, amid a whirlwind of 
hoarse bla-a-ats. The collision was so violent 
that the trombone mouthpiece, being of large 
calibre, struck the trombonist a most painful 
blow on the mouth, so that his lips projected 
like the stem end of a ripe tomato, while the 
mouthpiece of small caliber was driven so far 
down the player's throat that we had great diffi- 
culty, in the absence of a suitable corkscrew, in 
withdrawing it. Indeed it forcibly reminded me 
of a somewhat similar experience of ‘‘Horatius 
at the Bridge,’’ when 

On Astur’s throat Horatius right firmly pressed 
his heel 


And twice and three times tugged amain, ere he 
pulled out the steel. 


\fter rest and refreshments we tried again, and 
I got a chance to gibber and to throw my B-flat 
clarinet They were unanimous in saying that, 
as a gibberer, | was laps ahead of anything they 
had dreamed of, but that | was singularly defi- 
cient in markmanship, for when | threw the 
clarinet, there was a crash, a shriek from my 
wife, a yell from the pianist, a shower of red hot 
glass from a globe and a torrent of abominable 
language from our cornetist, down whose back 
several acute and red-hot fragments had slipped. 

[he music stopped and the players gathered 
round and watched him, and made hysterical 
suggestions, while he swore and frantically 
clawed down his back and humped himself in his 
effort to dislodge the glowing cinders. Inthe end 
he was preserved in a somewhat charred condi- 
tion, but the rehearsal was called off, and an 
round of ice cream served to cool down 
animosities 
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\t the next rehearsal we got through without 
accident. I was forbidden to throw my clarinet, 
but allowed to gibber The trombone and the 
horn pranced, but in different directions; the 
double bass had perfected a perfectly killing clog 
dance while sawing on his instrument; my wife 
had succeeded, by rubbing her bow violently 
upon the back of her viola, in making a crackling, 
splintering sound that reminded one of the awful 
moment just before the grandstand gives way 
and injures a few score of people; the leader who 
had been a famous yodeler in her college days, let 
out some Alpine harmonics that were startling, 
and the pianist, at irregular periods, contributed 


a shrill Yip! Yip! Yip! Yahoo! that would have 
done credit to a cowboy on pay day. 

Then we patented a new method: Each mem- 
ber took a separate jazz piece. I played the 
“‘Hobbled Cat” in G; my wife played the 
‘“‘Lizard’s Squirm’”’ in A; the trombone played 
the ‘“‘Decayed Egg” in B-flat, and soon. Then 
with the gymnastic feats and yells of various 
degrees of hideousness, we made out a perform- 
ance that must necessarily place us on a very 
high plane as jazz players. We really felt that 
we had arrived. For variety we could simply 
swap pieces. It was the simplest thing possible. 

I had suggested that we re-enact the clarinet, 
and the red-hot glass scene, but the leader, with 
his dome still embossed with court plaster, re- 
fused emphatically, and the cornet was firm in 
his refusal, saying that while he was scarred for 
life, as with a little additional artistic branding, 
he could be exhibited with profit as a tattooed 
man, he did not care for further experience in 
that line. 

But-on the whole we felt that we were qualified 
as really high-class jazz players, and we felt 
rather chesty about it. But as the inexperienced 
amateurs, my wife and I were anxious to see 
and to hear a real jazz orchestra. By so doing 
we thought we might consider ourselves as A. M.’s 
or even Ph.D’s in the art, rather than plain 
A. B.’s. So with this in mind, we went to a 
neighboring city, where a jazz orchestra in vaude- 
ville had been widely advertised as Senor Carajo 
Y Maria Vermicelli Y Sapristi’s ‘Famous Jazz 
Orchestra,’’ under the leadership of Senor Car- 
ramba Y Medulla Oblongata, late of His Majesty’s 
Royal Mandolineers. 

We arrived at the theater just as the gifted 
aggregation came on the stage. Imagine a 
dozen oleaginous greasers, armed with saxo- 
phones, clarinets, trombones, mandolins, banjos 
and drums, clad in dingy white flannels, and not 
very recently pipe-clayed tennis shoes, and girt 
or cinched with brilliant sashes. Imagine them 
if you can, playing music worse than ours; wig- 
gling their shoulders, hips, and stomachs; ogling 
the girls in the audience with their snapping, 
rolling, broncho-like eyes. 

Their performance considered as a musical 
performance, was an atrocity. But far worse than 
their playing, was the rhythm of the selection, 
their gestures, their posturing, their muscular 
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contortions reeked of indecency, sensualism 
suggestiveness, lewdness, and immoral filth. [ 
glanced about the audience, an audience com. 
posed mainly of young and middle-aged women, 
Their eyes were alight, their heads nodding to the 
music, the jaws of the gum chewers moved in 
unison with the infernal rhythm, and at the close 
of the selection there was a round of applause 
where by all right and decency there should have 
been a discharge of shotguns loaded with rock 
salt for the performers, a two-inch stream from 
the fire hose for the applauding audience, and 
sixty days sentence in the House of Correction 
for the proprietors of the theater. We arose 
quietly and went out. As we made our way 
toward out hotel, nothing was said for several 
minutes. Finally I broke the silence. 

“Well, I will be everlastingly damned,” | 
exploded. 

‘Me, too,” said my wife fervently. 

Two nights later in our own town we attended 
a dance at which music was to be furnished by a 
reputedly great jazz orchestra from a large city, 
We wished to see for ourselves if the performance 
in the theater was a fair sample of jazz music, 
and if the dancing was up to a plane with the 
music. We remained but a short time, and 
then retired with both questions answered. We 
saw young girls, suggestively unclad, their arms 
about their partners necks, their cheeks laid 
against their partner’s cheeks, their knees inter- 
locking with their partner’s knees, dancing to 
infernally suggestive music made by gibbering 
idiots who pranced, mouthed and gamboled like 
baboons. 

We saw mothers of these girls, sitting on the 
sidelines beaming on their daughters, each one 
proud of the fact that, in her fond maternal 
opinion her daughter outstripped every other 
girl, which was unquestionably true. We saw 
little girls, mere children, who should have been 
at home in bed, sitting by their mothers and tak- 
ing in everything with the keen perception of 
children. 

I am not a moralist. I am not a church mem- 
ber. I seldom attend church. I have done 
many things which if known to those mothers 
would cause them to draw aside their skirts, 
if, indeed, they wore any, and to turn their 
noses up at an angle of many degrees should 
they meet me in the street. I am, I know, hope- 
lessly old-fashioned and behind the times; but 
I cannot help asking American mothers if the 
loss of their daughters’ modesty is not a fearful 
price to pay for the privilege of being ‘‘up to 
date,”’ “‘in the swim,”’ ‘‘a live wire’’? 

Further, I cannot help asking the American 
fathers and brothers, if the time has not come for 
them to act, and to take upon themselves the 
advice, care, management and discipline of their 
daughters and sisters, duties which their wives 
and mothers are so fearfully neglecting? 
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Y setting himself up, in letters 
to the sweet girl candidates in a 
beauty contest, as the greatest 
“catch’’ of the period, Congressman 
Manuel Herrick of Oklahoma has 
siven Washington society the great- 
est free vaudeville show it has ever 
seen. The letters made him out as 
physically beautiful, morally perfect, 
and financially well-fixed. Compe- 
tition for the writer’s matrimonial 
favor was solicited. One of the beau- 
ties carried the play along to the 
point of receiving a call from the 
western Adonis. To her, neither his 
looks nor his style came up to adver- 
tised specifications, although he said 
she stood first on his preferred list 
of three or four. Moreover, she 
resented his insinuation that she 
had double-crossed him by publica- 
tion. This interview with a “‘pros- 
pect’ rather destroys the alibi the 
Oklahoma omnibus lover had set up, 
that his first performance was only 
intended to throw ridicule on beauty 
contests Washington’s _ broadest 
laugh in history has vibrated over 
the wires to all corners of the land. 
It is a titter that, for at least the 
proverbial nine days, will make the 
people forget tariff and taxation. 
Boston, or at least the classic sub- 
ss the Charles River, is also 
ble for impugning the truth 
familiar proverb which says 
not make a silk purse out 
‘’s ear.” A Cambridge sci- 
made a silken purse of 
extracted from the ears of 
\s to that, even the modern 
that the meat packers can 
verything from the hog but 
eal no longer holds true. The 
1ay be ‘‘canned”’ the same 
voice of a prima donna. By 
all the wisdom of the sages 
reduced to punk. 


Jification of international law, 
he natural complement and al- 
indispensable accompaniment 
n intepnational court of justice,’’ 
idvezated by Viscount James 
‘vce before the Institute of Politics. 
a court without law to dis- 
would be like a dry hydrant 

n the fire bells are ringing. 
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executive committee of the 
Government Association of 
boston overhauled a list of fifty- 
eight poss ble candidates for mayor 
ne found two-thirds of them 
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still remain. 


tacles like George Harvey. 


wisdom. 


take themselves too seriously. 


I see things differently. 


now and then. 





A WorbD TO THE WISE BY Way OF INTRODUCTION 


I was born a boy, early in life, and christened Solomon by my 
wise father, who gave my mother the name of Owl—and Owl | 
With this Solomonic and Owlic terminology of 
nomenclature combined in my christening record, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to live up to the high traditions of my name 
I am a natural-born hooter, stay up nights and wear horn spec- 


Certain people of discernment and judgment have called my 
hoorahs humor; other narrow-minded people of a low order of 
mentality have openly derided my best efforts. 

I have at any rate established a certain reputation for being 
a wise guy—even if I have only one eye open—and I have pre- 
vailed upon the editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE to believe 
that its readers need to imbibe the mental pabulum of my wit and 


Shielded by the enveloping cloak of anonomity, | can comment 
fearlessly on life as I see it, and will not have to add fresh flowers 
to the bouquets that are scattered in the pages of the NATIONAL 

So now I am going to hoot at, and now and then throw a brick 
at, or a withering look upon, those addle-pated individuals who 


As I roost upon my solitary limb, far removed from the tumult 
and the shouting, of the madding throng and view life vicariously 
through one of the thousand eyes with which the night is credited, 


With these few kind words about myself, 1 will proceed to 
hoot in this issue, hoping that my indulgent readers will hoorah 


Sot. M. Ow! 








The ancient joke about the doctor 
that unwittingly prescribed walking 
exercise for an anemic letter carrier 
has been spoiled by ‘‘The Observant 
Citizen’”’ of the Boston Post, who 
tells of a letter carrier who ‘‘regularly 
takes a nice long walk on his day 
off.’”’ He has also discovered “‘sail- 
ors who almost daily paddle around 
in the pond in the Public Garden.” 
Elsewhere sailors in port are crazy 
for horseback and motorcycle riding. 
Boston is too serious for fun. 


It took one and three-quarter 
pounds of chloroform to put a lioness 
at the Bronx Zoo to sleep while 
three ingrowing claws were removed. 
Androcles did a job like that for a 
lion without gas, but evidently his 
veterinary skill died with him. 


Two daughters of a New York 
millionaire respectively married a 
mounted policeman and a _ stable 
manager. Their choices must have 
made chauffeurs and garage mag- 
nates jealous. 


Senator Knox, who is against 
limiting the quantity of liquor that 
a doctor may prescribe to one 
patient in ten days, is going to 
propose an amendment to guarantee 
that the sick obtain pure liquor. 
Proponents of the bill, however, go 
on the theory that there is no “‘pure’”’ 
liquor, as stubbornly as the Ken- 
tucky colonel held that there was 
no ‘‘bad”’ whisky. 


If the course of true love is not 
often smooth, it is. sometimes as 
slow as Job’s off'ox. A man in the 
Boston post-office has just married a 
school teacher of Methuen, the 
couple having been childhood sweet- 
hearts of each other forty years ago. 


President Harding has joined the 
Eagles. He has also won third 
prize in his first golf tournament. 
Now if his disarmament conference 
brings about world peace, we should 
say that he had done fairly well for 
his first year in office. 


A New York police inspector, 
while visiting Boston, thought he 
lost “out of a wallet in an inside 
pocket,’’ a $900 scarf pin holding a 
blue stone set with twenty-seven 
diamonds. After returning home he 
found the pin hidden deep within 
the lining of his coat. So Boston had 
to give up the national pickpocketing 
championship. If the Gotham de- 
tective is married, his wife probably 
got a scolding for neglecting the 
“‘stitch in time’’ that might have 
saved three times ‘‘nine’’ diamonds. 


Divorce scandals have become the 
veriest* routine news, yet they are 
still getting the preference for the 
front page. Is the theory that only 
the unusual is live news exploded? 
The stale example to support it is 
that of “the man biting the dog.” 
Professor Walter Williams, dean of 
the school of journalism in the 
University of Missouri, who is 
president of the World’s Press 
Congress, might put this question 
up to the latter body at Honolulu 
next October. 


On the same day (July 8) that 
John D. Rockefeller celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday, playing a 
round of golf under an umbrella, 
it was announced that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had given twenty- 
seven million crowns for the estab- 
lishment in Czecho-Slovakia of a 
thoroughly modern institute of public 
hygiene. If his millions can do it, 
the grand old man will have every- 
body living as long as himself. 


When Rep. Paul H. Hines carries 
through his ice cream revolution, 
Juvenile Boston may be expected 
to erect a monument in his honor 
as high as the shaft that commemor- 
ates the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Giving it the form of a truncated 
cone it would symbolize how much 
too much the pre-revolution profit- 
eers had been getting from the 
suckers. 


A thin ironing board, six inches 
wide at one end and nine inches at 
the other, proved a life bridge for 
thirty persons trapped on the fifth 
floor of a burning tenement in New 
York. This real life incident makes 
the pursuit of the villain over 
planks across city canyons in moving 
pictures appear like juvenile frolic. 
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Heart Throbs and 
Thrills 


They rely upon him for the continued existence 
of their lives. 

“So man realizes that, after all, the great heart 
thrills come with the giving. You have the 
exhilaration of the convert; the irresistible power 
of patriotism revealing the soul of the nation— 
it is only the reflection of the individual. It is 
the flood-tide of individual emotions and has its 
real source in maternal or paternal love. You 
think of your country as your Mother Country. 
Opposite this is your Father Native Land.” 


* - * 


“GOING UP” IN AN ELEVATOR 


Thrills in an elevator! At the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, in New York, the management, insistent 
upon producing thrills to newcomers, planned an 
elevator of such grandeur that it resembled to a 
“T” a most beautifully furnished club-room. 

One party was being guided into this veritable 
Paradise by a cock-sure bellboy, and told to be 
seated. When that room, with all its walls, 
ceilings, pictures, and furnishings suddenly took 
wings and whizzed up ten or fifteen stories, the 
inmates could only gasp! 


Continued from page 277 


. * _ 


Here, again, we have that most human of all 
musical instruments, the violin, furnishing the 
basis of a thrill to a party of campers located in the 
vicinity of the Bohemian Valley in California. 

The party was “easing up” after a day of 
activity, and the sun was descending behind 
the valley tops, looking like some huge blood- 
orange suspended by invisible hangings from the 
topmost strata of blue-gray sky. All of a sudden 
the soft and mellow, yet clearly penetrating 
strains of a violin floated down to them as if from 
heaven. It descended from a high peak above 
as if seeking some creative listener down below 
to send up to it grateful appreciation. Never 
did a lone violin, unaccompanied, create sweeter 
thrilling music, complete as it was unparalleled. 

Upon discovery, the campers found an eminent 
musician there, for rest and quietude, serenading 
those filmy delicately-tinted clouds that hung 
above him, and nearly touched his head. 

It was so like a benediction! 

. * * 


UNDER THE ICE—HE THRILLED 


For Congressman Guy Hardy a thrill meant 
the deliverance from death. It was while he 
was skating on thin ice in his home town, when a 
boy, that he was suddenly made aware of the 
fact he had skated too near the place where the 
men had been cutting ice for the coming season. 
It was too late to retrace his strokes and he broke 
through soon enough. 

“It seemed at that moment,”’ Mr. Hardy re- 
lated, ‘‘that I lived in another world completely, 
for ten years; when I was dragged out the 
reaction furnished what I would most probably 
have termed it normally, a decided ‘thrill.’ ” 


* * * 


WHERE TO BE BLIND IS A JOKE 


About twenty years ago there came out of 
the ruck of the big life insurance investigations 
and upheavals a ray of shining light in the shape 
of a certain young man in Chicago, who began 
passing his card around amongst the money 
giants of the place, informing them that he was 
an ‘‘Analyst.”’ 

When he called on one of the biggest of the 
lot, namely, Mr. Marshall Field, he was advised 
that Mr. Field was not concerned with ores, nor 
drinking waters, and that his doctor looked after 
his urine, his health, and all that, and so far as 
he knew he required nothing in the way of 
“analysis.” 

What happened? 

The “‘Analyst’”’ said, ““Oh, yes you have!” 


You 


have something which is far more urgent, so far 
as you are concerned, than any of these things. 
You have some contracts where death is involved. 
You have life insurance. You are as one who 
has made an agreement with yourself and a third 
—interested—party, for the protection of your 
family and your estate. You are not an insur- 
ance expert. I am, and so is this third party 
with whom you have executed these contracts 
and obligations. I analyze those contracts, and 
I analyze them for you, and | tell you exactly 
where you get off. Furthermore, there is not 
one man in a hundred who knows precisely 
where he stands with regard to the various 
propositions and options offered in his life insur- 
ance undertakings. 

‘‘Make no mistake,’’ he went on, “‘the inter- 
ests and obligations of the “third party’’—the 
insurance company—has been analyzed to the 
last word.” 

So the business of the modern analyst (the 
profession, I better say) started, and this young 
man, John Matthew Chappell of Chicago, be- 
came the friend and analyst of scores and scores 
of the driving big men of that great city on the 
lake. He saved them untold thousands of 
dollars, or rather saved their estates these 
amounts. His work extended afield, and clients 
came to him from other cities. I have seen him 
when he had policies on his desk representing 
millions of dollars. 

Chappell was the founder of a new profession 
—a profession, however, to which a man had to 
be born rather than trained. I find now, here 
in Chicago, after fifteen years, that Chappell 
has various successful disciples. One could 
hardly say imitators, for the word implies criti- 
cism, and these workers in the field which 
Chappell opened, all recommend and recognize 
him as the original Dr. Still of the osteopathy 
of life insurance policy analysis. Mr. Chappell 
is the dean of this intricate, confidential, and 
highly essential profession. 

But the marvel of the thing is that during the 
evolution of Mr. Chappell’s work this genius 
grew slowly but inexorably blind. Today he 
works in the dark, and in compensation seemingly 
with the passing and failing of the light, his 
intellect became accordingly all the more keen 
and analytical, with the result that he is con- 
sulted on wills, engineering proposals, on pub- 
licity campaigns, and things where one werd or 
sentence may distort or disclose the truth or 
error which otherwise might be lost to the 
ordinary mind. 

Chappell is one of those characters whom the 
late Elbert Hubbard loved to write about. A 
man of real service in these days, where we are 
forced, through the simple bigness of our affairs, 
to look to specialists and experts in the solution 
of many of our most important problems. 

When I met Jack Chappell the other day, after 
not having seen him for something like five 
years, and he had completely lost his vision, he 
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turned his face toward me as I entered his office 
in the People’s Life building in Chicago, ang 
without a word of greeting on my part said: 

“Hello, Joe! Glad to see you! Isn’t this 
joke for you—my being blind?” Then he 
pointed to a card on the wall, on which | read 
the following, taken from Henry Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent: 

“The list of prominent lawyers who neglected 
to make wills, made them wrongly, or altered them 
without attesting the alterations, and thus made 
more work for lawyers and courts, is- being enlarged 
every month.”’ 

“You see, my friend,” he went on, “my clien- 
tele is growing. It’s a good thing to be able to 
see, but I think you will agree with me that it 
is not altogether safe to depend on your eyes.” 

* ~ * 


A Girl and a Three-masted 
Schooner 


he insistently quoted, calling him, however, 
Flagstaff, for to him the reading was not so 
important as the thought, and that’s what made 
Uncle Joe the poet and sailor that he was! 

I never saw the C. S. Bushnell again. She 
was sold to foreigners. But wherever she may 
be, in whatever far-away port, sailing whatever 
infrequented seas, God bless her! She may be 
in the hands of pirates in some unreachable 
South Sea archipelago still, God bless her! She 
may be in her grave at the bottom of the sea 
(let us hope so) and still, God bless her! 

Years after; as a wife and mother, | visited 
Uncle Joe, who had become a farmer (as all old 
sailor men do, following the poetic instinct) at 
his Cape Cod home, and there, in a little cove, 
resting cosily on a bed of scallop shells, lay the 
little boat which had been his gig—which we 
used to call the Sallie Bushnell—nail sick and 
quite undone—all that was left to us of a beauti- 
ful adventure! 
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life work. Among the pictures that attracted attention was that 
wonderful “Golden Sunset” and the ‘Snap the Whip” by Winslow 
Homer, which seemed to please the children. The seventy-five 
pictures included in this opening exhibit was an education itself. 
Here were little tots looking upon the treasures most sought and 
admired in the art center of Europe. Here was the son of the 
workingman in Youngstown having the same privilege as princes 
and potentates, for here they could catch the breath of fairy tales 
and fairy stories portrayed in enduring pigment. In these paintings 
every emotion of life was in some way represented. The museum 
contains the most notable collection of paintings of Indian chiefs 
in the world, gathered by Colonel Butler. In this is preserved the ; —— ae 
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ENRICO CARUSO— 


N RS. Caruso was at the bedside.”’ 

So the press cablegram said, following 
the announcement, ‘‘The golden voice of Enrico 
Caruso is stilled forever.” 

The lovers of song the world over were at the 
bedside. This statement might truly have been 
added, as for two or three days before the event 
the world had reason to fear the worst. It was 
the second time within this year that the world 
sat in spirit anxiously about Caruso’s bedside 
He was stricken with pleurisy in New York last 
February, followed by an attack of heart trouble, 
and for five months was confined to his bed 

‘A staff of physicians ministered to the golden- 
voiced singer,’’ an obituary writer recalls, ‘‘and 
his wife never left his side during the first two 
days, maintaining a sleepless vigil. From all 
parts of the world messages of hope and cheer 
were received, princes and paupers, kings and 
street sweepers, uniting in their desire that the 
tenor might recover.” 

On the second and direful occasion, the agony 
of suspense, in which the world kept watch upon 
the bedside, was measured by days instead of 
months. Weak but happy, on May 28, Caruso 
sailed for Italy with his wife and two-year old 
baby Gloria, declaring that he should remain 
until he regained his strength. On July 7 a dis- 
patch from Florence said that Caruso was rapidly 
improving and was taking on weight. He became 
ill the last week of July and was conveyed from 
Sorrento to Naples. Four specialists were re- 
tained. It was found that the singer was suffer- 
ing from an abscess between the liver. and the 
diaphragm. Caruso was weak and his lungs 
had suffered from the strain of his previous ill- 
ness, but it was decided that an operation was 
the only means of saving his life. Acute peri- 
tonitis followed the operation, and for two days 
Caruso knew that death was near. Still he main- 
tained his old-time cheerfulness. The end came 
early in the forenoon of August 2 

Is the golden voice stilled forever? Not if the 
joyful hope of Caruso alive be realized. Enrico 
Caruso was not afraid of death. He had a 
splendid vision of the hereafter. Speaking at 
the Friar’s Club in New York five years ago the 
great singer said: ‘‘l promise you that when I 
go to heaven | shall sing forever.” 

Had Dante written the ‘‘Divina Commedia’”’ 
with such a spirit as that of his future country- 
man of the golden voice in prophetic view, he 
would surely have reserved a particularly cozy 
eat for Caruso among the beautified choristers 

What Caurso did fear was that he might, on 
this mortal plane, survive his voice. After he 
had been stricken in the midst of a grand opera 
performance, every morning he bewailed the 
belief that he was losing his voice, adding, ‘‘When 
I cannot sing, | want to die.”’ The same wish 
had been expressed years before while he was in 
the heyday of health and sprightliness. In an 
appreciative sketch, upon his passing, Fred J. 
Mclsaac tells of a breakfast to which Caruso had 
invited him in Boston 

The singer was then in his golden prime. 
He was full of fun, making jokes about his friends 
in the troupe, playing little tricks on the party 
at table Finally, getting a menu card, he drew 
rapid but strikingly effective cartoons of several 
of us And somebody turned the conversation 
minor key. ‘What are you going to do 
when you cannot sing any more?’ he was asked. 

“Caruso grew sad immediately. ‘I have 
thought of that often. I would like to die at the 
height of my fame, some night when | had just 
sung ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ perhaps. But | suppose that 
cannot be. You may be sure that | will not 
hang around opera houses with the vestiges of a 
voice, like so many unfortunate musicians.’ ”’ 

lhen he spoke of retiring to his beautiful villa 
in Italy to spend his declining years in comfort 
There, when he felt sad, he should open his 
press books, with comments on his voice in all 
languages, put a record on the phonograph, and 
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A MAN WHO FITS THE JOB 


N order to exercise mastery over minds one 

must understand these minds, and in order to 
understand them, one must have lived among 
these people, ate of their bread, and spoken their 
language. Even a sense of fairness coupled with 
keen perceptive power, will never bring about 
such a true appreciation of existing circum- 
stances as actual habitation among your subjects 
will develop. 

It is this comprehensive foresight that assisted 
Dr. C. C. MacCorison, the superintendent of 
the North Reading State Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culosis at North Wilmington, Massachusetts, in 
locating his ‘‘Grail.’”” No experience, however 
ill-aimed in proportion to the original target, was 
allowed to go to waste. He benefitted by the 
meanest of them. 

Dr. MacCorison was born in North Berwick, 
Maine, a little village that fairly teemed with old 
settlers’ anecdotes of scalping Indians, individual 
discomforts and odd, at-one-time existent char- 
acters (without which no small town is com- 
plete). The Doctor grew up like nearly all the 
rest of the Maine crop: freckled, skinny, and 
mischievous. 

North Berwick is but one of many New Eng- 
land villages where kerosene and surreys in those 
days, ranked as a luxury only for plutocrats. 
Now it has the rating of being a ‘‘necessity.”’ 

When Dr. MacCorison had attained his six- 
teenth birthday, he experienced an uncomfortable 
itching under his feet. This itching was soon 
“‘scratched,”” however, by the event of the 
arrival of a family friend who was leaving for 
Florida, there to open up an hotel. Dr. Mac- 
Corison, Sr., gladly offered his son to this gentle- 
man, in exchange for a certain atmosphere of 
peace that had hitherto been foreign to the 
MacCorison household. 

In Florida this bartered youth, much like a 
discarded second-hand torn rubber boot, was 
ordered to present himself, a bundle of productive 
energy, by an exacting disciplinarian, the chef 
of the hotel. The rest of the story reads better 
in quotation marks. 


—— 
- 


remember that he was once “‘the greatest tenor 
in the world.” It was the sudden exit, however 
which the fates decreed—not so swift as he had 
hypothetically fancied, but yet a departure at 
the height of his fame. Mr. Mclsaac says 

“His voice was the greatest natural voice in 
the world. He sang freely, easily, openly, with- 
out effort or strain. He had no method. He 
probably could not have explained how he sang.” 

Evelyn Scotney, the coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan, who sang opposite Caruso 
many times, is quoted by the same biographer as 
declaring: 

“The greatest admirers of Caruso were singers 
like himself, who marveled at the ease with which 
he could do anything required by an operatic 
score. The general public worshipped him 
because of his great tones, but we admired him 
for his really great art. No singer that | have 
ever heard could sing with the utter freedom 
from strain of Caruso.”’ 

Enrico Caruso was born in Milan of humble 
parents in 1873, and from youth he sang beauti- 
fully. In the streets and minor theaters his 
voice was heard. He had difficulties over con- 
tracts and he was assailed by detractors because 
of difficulty he appeared to have in bringing out 
the full qualities of his voice. Going to Russia, 
he had audience and received approval of the 
Czar. This was his real start, and he went to 
South America, where throngs went wild over 
his voice. Then came his debut in New York, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, where he made 
his headquarters ever since. When Heinrich 
Conried, impresario of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, wanted “‘the greatest Italian tenor,’’ he 
engaged Enrico Caruso. 





DR. C. C. MacCORISON 
Superintendent of North Reading State Sanitorium 
for Tuberculosis at North Wilmington, 
Massachusetts 


“I was as green as any lad that ever rolled off 


a dump-pile,” he avowed. ‘My ‘boss’ was 4 
jumping emotional Frenchman. He put me to 
work washing pots. My pay was $13 per month, 
and my courage far exceeded my own expecta- 
tions, for any employee with such an employer 
would have remembered his job for a long time 
He could swear like a trooper, but his omelettes 
were incomparable. Hours: from five to nine 
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daily, with thirty minutes for a noon spread— 
that was my happy lot for quite a time. 

“Promotion was soon at hand, however. | 
was advanced to position of ‘cold meat salad 
man.’ From that station I soon jumped nimbly 
to the position of store-room man. Then fol- 
lowed in quick succession promotions through 
the ranks of carver, fry cook, second broiler, 
butcher, then to the head of the house. My idea 
was to learn the hotel business from the ground 
floor up, and I think I did learn it 

“It was while | was ‘stewarding’ at the Dris- 
coll in Washington, D. C., that I realized the 
turning point of my life was at hand. I met here 
a circle of very fine people, who straightway 
barraged me with invitations | could not accept 
because I happened to be a working man who 
got up at four in the morning. These people 
somehow made me want to attend school, and | 
did. | worked a year at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, as ‘order cook’ in the ‘Commons,’ and 
then made the entrance exams, after which | 
took a special course in medics. Then I at- 
tended Dartmouth to study medicine in earnest. 
During seasons I would resort to hotels, turning 
out silver dollars from the vat of experience I 
derived in Florida and elsewhere. I acted as 
order cook at The Commons (college hall). - 

“Finally I made use of what I had gleaned out 
of the reading of a couple of volumes on the 
‘Human Anatomy.’ I entered interneship at 
Tewksbury, Massachusetts, and was made 
superintendent at the State Hospital in North 
Wilmington in 1911.” 

As it transpired, the actual diversified work 
which Dr. MacCorison encountered could not 
have been better planned for this ultimate posi- 
tion as superintendent of the sanatorium had it 
been planned for him in advance. It is a posi- 
tion that requires a level head, equipped to handle 
the most delicate situation, to extend a helping 
hand and sympathy at the right time, and to 
answer to all the requisites of a capable manager. 

The North Reading State Sanatorium is located 
in the heart of a pine, fir, and spruce tree forest, 
and is ideal so far as promotion of health and 
spirit is concerned. The institution is equipped 
with two hundred and fourteen beds, although 
at the present time there are but two hundred 
patients registered. 

With the assistance of his faithful staff of 
Doctors E. C. Willoughby and J. W. Reddy, and 
nurses, Dr. MacCorison has been instrumental 
in injecting into the Sanatorium an atmosphere 
of absolute satisfaction. Not only do the pa- 
tients respect their director, but they have estab- 
lished an affection for him that is as extraor- 
dinary as it is good to see. He makes his daily 
rounds, ever accompanied by that winsome smile, 
without which’ no one would be able to recognize 
him. He is the one man in a thousand who, if 
annual records and results were made advance 
press notices, would be chosen “the man best 
suited for the job.” 

He has just enough Scotch to make of himself 
an expert manager, and just enough “‘bigness of 
heart’ to produce the “‘understanding type”’ of 
physician. His patients do the “rest.” 

At heart he is just a boy, wishing many times 
he could wield the tackle instead of shaking up a 
thermometer. His loyalty to the institution 
and to the patients, however, is fully commen- 
surate with the loyalty exhibited by his patients 
tohim. They are always ready to speak highly 


of their superintendent, and they are sincere in 
this. 


“ARMCO” IN MOVING PICTURES 

SOMETHING which the naked eye cannot 

see—the boiling of an incandescent mass of 
molten metal in an open hearth furnace—is 
shown in the closest detail in motion pictures 
recently filmed at the Middletown, Ohio, plants 
of the American Rolling Mill Company. This 
‘movie” is soon to start on a tour of technical 
schools, engineering societies, and sales conven- 











Accuracy 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an or- 
der is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of 
insuring accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get 
it correctly, unless that order 
is put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 





toward Better Service 


tions where the study of results 
metallurgy is of paramount interest. 

Comparatively few laymen have ever seen 
the sight of metal heated to three thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is too hot in the vicinity 
of the boiling metal in the interior of the Open 
Hearth furnace for the comfort of most visitors, 
and the intense light emanating from the livid 
mass is too blinding for the naked eye. Hereto- 
fore only through specially colored glasses has 
the human eye beheld what iron looks like when 
it is hot enough to flow like water. 

When the Rothacker Film Company of Chicago 
was selected to make the “‘Armco”’ picture, the 
movie concern was told it had an opportunity 
to make a record. 

““A close-up scene of boiling iron has never 
been obtained,’”’ they said. ‘‘Steel men say it 
can’t be done.” 


in modern 


Veteran steel workmen were thrilled when | 
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versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 
ployee. Not one of these orders 
could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of ac- 
curacy exists in the service of 
the Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Miller set up his camera. Would he stick it out? 
Would the heat crack the camera lens or set fire 
to the explosive film inside? The cameraman did 
not know it at the time, but there were two 
huskies back of him, ready to jerk him out of the 
way in case anything happened. 

After the film was developed, the cameraman 
felt well repaid. He had obtained a scene which, 
according to one motion picture trade paper, 
makes him peer of industrial cinematographers. 

This scene, together with the rest of the three 
thousand feet of film, will be an adventure to 
technical school students before whom it will be 
shown this winter. For the students it will be a 
trip through a great steel plant via the celluloid 
magic carpet. The film will be shown in all parts 
of the world—the entire ‘‘Armco’’ process— 
from the arrival of the iron ore at the Blast 
Furnace to the final inspection of the finished 
products—is visualized. 
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THE UNIVERSAL LURE OF MUSIC 


UST as “‘the little child shall lead them,” so 

sometimes shall a stray half-forgotten poem, 
epigram, or faded flower create an acquaintance 
between strangers; not just a “rubbing-elbow”’ 
acquaintance, but the lasting type that endures 
forever and anon 

Tourists abroad are more ready to perceive 
what is otherwise cryptic in the way of being 
familiar to them. They are constantly on the 
lookout for something that has the stamp of 
home recognition, thereby making it serve as the 
nucleus for a keenly relished visit of an hour or a 
day. Anything from a package of Uneeda Bis- 
cuit to some bit of hand-carved ebony thing used 
for ornamentation on the mantelpiece at home is 
capable of straying into the path of these’ tour- 
ists. How good it makes them feel! They no 
longer feel like strangers in a strange land! They 
no longer feel that, because they are in Rome 
they must ‘‘roam.”’ 

Col. Frank White, in France recently, was 
driving along rural roads when he lost his way. 
A little lady emerged from some picturesque 
chateau to direct him. He had made brave in- 
quires in French and was taken back by her 
answers in perfect English. 

Followed refreshments in the little chateau 
and mutual disclosures. It seems the Colonel 
and his party were being entertained by Madame 
Gallai, a renowned pianist, and president of 
some musical society in Paris. Her husband 
was a saccharine magnate. On the piano the 
Colonel sighted a copy of ‘‘Heart Songs.’’ This 
was the inspiration that sent him back to his 
home on the North Dakota plains, where he, 
too, often consulted this book of an evening. 

The tribute Madame Gallai paid to “Heart 
Songs’ warmed the heart of the Colonel, and 
there was readily established, because of this 
link, a lasting friendship. They sang duets from 
the book, and spent, in the words of the Colonel, 
‘fone of the happiest evenings I ever hope to 
experience in France.”’ 

In an ultra-fashionable hotel in Atlantic City 
the correct orchestra was playing correct music 
for a correct occasion. Chopin, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Karsakoff—all followed in per- 
fect order, and with the usual amount of applause 
from the people 

Then some one began to produce extracts from 
“Heart Songs.’’ You could hear the dear old 
ladies out on the veranda nodding their head 
and swinging back and forth in tune with the 
music. Then they began to hum snatches of 
those numbers played—numbers they knew as 
thoroughly as they knew their own children. 
Grandmother and granddaughter chimed in the 
chorus and all members of ‘‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilt- 
ing Party’’ responded nobly, quite audibly. 

The gilded, frescoed ceilings of the hotel re- 
sounded with songs that had in them an atmo- 
sphere lent from a humble cottage on some 
western hill, but they were Stephen Foster's 
melodies, and they were being sung by guests of 
an Atlantic City hotel. 


Clinging Women—Pro or Con? 

“| like that girl we met last night,”’ Jack said 
approvingly 

‘That silly little tow-haired thing, who looks 
so helpless and lost?’’ Madge sniffed 

“She wouldn’t be much help to any man. 
She'd need looking after all the time.”’ 

“But L like looking after girls,’ Jack said 
firmly; ‘“‘all men do. I don’t care a bit for going 
out with a woman who can take care of herself. 
| might as well be with another man.”’ 

Fundamentally, that is what most men feel. 
In fact people may argue about it as they will, 
but men like a woman to be helpless. They 
don't object—awful thought—to a _ clinging 
woman 

The modern heroine of fiction is the product 
of the woman novelist. The type of girl that 
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you meet in the present-day book—the woman 
who is ‘‘sunburnt, with short, thick hair,’’ and “NEALTH soap 
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